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PREFACE. 


I  have  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club 
to  draw  up,  for  the  information  of  the  members,  some  notes  on 
the  "  Minority"  or  "Fair  Trade"  Report  of  the  late  Com- 
mission on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

In  complying  with  this  request  I  had  to  consider  that  the 
space  at  my  command  would  allow  of  nothing  more  than  a 
succinct  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  that  I  should  have 
constantly  to  repress  any  inclination  I  might  feel  to  dilate  on 
the  tempting  themes  which  are  presented  in  almost  every 
paragraph. 

For  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  disjointed  utterances  from 
various  sections  of  our  modern  Protectionists  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  which  were  constantly  being  modified  to 
meet  passing  exigencies,  as  it  became  necessary  at  one  time  to 
conciliate  the  agricultural,  and  at  another  time  the  manufactur- 
ing interest.  This  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  deal  with  Fair 
Trade  as  a  body  of  doctrine.  We  have  now,  however,  in  this 
Report  something  solid  which  we  can  grasp.  We  have,  at  last, 
Fair  Trade  unmasked,  for  we  now  have  presented  to  us  the 
solemn  and  recorded  judgment  of  men  who  after  years  of  study 
of  the  subject,  after  a  mass  of  evidence  laid  before  them,  after 
discussion  with  colleagues  of  opposite  views,  and  after  con- 
sultation among  themselves,  have  now  put  'on  record  the 
facts  and  the  arguments  on  which  they  rely  in  their  counsel 
to  this  nation  to  discard  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  last  forty  years 
and  to  revert  to  the  system  of  Protection.  It  is  with  these 
facts  and  arguments  that  I  propose  to  deal  in  the  following 
pages. 


lime,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Appointment  of  Commission — Anticipations — The  Three  Reports. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after  the  accession  of  a 
Conservative  Government  to  office  in  the  summer  of  1885,  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  depression 
of  trade  and  industry. 

No  one  having  any  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  looked  forward  to  such  an  inquiry  as  likely  to  lead  to 
anything  but  a  negative  result.  The  prevailing  feeling  was  well 
expressed  by  a  writer  in  The  Economist  of  the  nth  July,  as 
follows : — 

"A  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
depression  of  trade  may  be  a  good  electioneering  device,  but 
for  all  other  purposes  it  can  be  little  better  than  a  farce.  Such 
a  Commission  can  only  go  for  its  information  to  sources  open 
to  all.  It  may  call  before  it  commercial  witnesses  and  econo- 
mists by  the  score,  but  it  cannot  elicit  from  them  anything 
which  is  not  notorious  to  all  men  of  business,  and  which 
economists  and  practical  men  alike  have  been  writing  and 
talking  about  for  years  past.  This  old  information,  diluted 
with  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  more  or  less  pertinent 
comment,  it  will  solemnly  embody  in  a  big  Blue  Book,  which 
will  be  published  at  some  expense  to  the  country,  and  forgotten 
as  soon  as  it  is  issued ;  and  thus  the  matter  will  end." 

The  affair  has  turned  out  pretty  nearly  as  predicted.  The 
farce  has  been  played.  Instead  of  one,  we  have  five  Blue 
Books.     Comments  pertinent  and  non-pertinent  have  been 
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solemnly  embodied  in  them,  and  the  Final  Report,  which 
appeared  in  January  lastr  fell  flat,  and  received  nothing  but 
the  most  perfunctory  notice  from  the  press. 

This  Final  Report,  however,  comprises  not  one  report, 
but  several  reports.  There  is,  first,  the  Report  of  the  Majority 
of  the  Commission,  signed  by  eighteen  members,  with  reserva- 
tions on  various  points  by  eleven  out  of  the  eighteen ;  secondly, 
the  Report  of  the  Minority,  signed  by  four  members,  with 
reservations  by  one  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor. 

The  Majority  Report  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  inquiry, 
and  I  shall  not  refer  to  it  except  for  any  light  it  may  throw 
on  the  report  under  review ;  but  with  regard  to  Mr.  O'Connor's 
Report  I  have  to  make  a  few  observations. 

As  before  stated,  the  Minority  consisted  of  four  com- 
missioners. They  were  Lord  Dunraven,  Mr.  W.  Farrer  Ecroyd, 
Mr.  P.  Albert  Muntz,  and  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock.  They  com- 
mence by  regretting  their  inability  to  sign  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  their  colleagues,  though  concurring  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  'nature  of  the  evidence  received  ;  and  they  go 
on  to  say  that  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  depression,  and 
the  consequent  insufficiency  of  employment,  were  not,  in  their 
opinion,  adequately  recognised  and  set  forth ;  and  that  no 
recommendations  of  remedial  measures  were  made. 

They  then  proceed  to  state  their  view  of  the  situation  in  a 
report  extending  over  twenty-six  folio  pages — a  length  which 
precludes  me  from  doing  much  more  than  taking  some  of  its 
more  salient  points. 

The  points  to  which  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  are  the 
statements  made  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  depression 
so  far  as  these  are  affected  by  the  protective  policy  of  other 
nations,  and  the  remedies  which  are  proposed.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, in  conclusion,  offer  some  observations  on  the  situation 
as  it  presents  itself  to  me. 

I  therefore  do  not  propose  to  discuss  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  depression,  such  as  the  Fall  in  Prices,  the 
Hours  of  Labour,  Railway  Rates,  Technical  Education,  and 
the  like.  On  these  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists  are  much 
of  one  mind.  What  I  propose  is  to  discuss  those  points  in 
which  the  two  parties  are  directly  at  issue,  as  they  are  presented 
in  the  Minority  Report. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DEPRESSION. 

Nature  and  Causes — Statistics — Arguments — False  Deductions— Internal 
Statistics — Occupations  of  the  People — Pauperism — Bankruptcy — Crime 
— Income  Tax — Railways — Alcoholic  and  Non-Alcoholic  Drinks. 

Tariffs  and  Bounties  —  Do  they  Restrict  our  Trade  ?  —  Universal  Free 
Trade  —  Tariff  Wars  —  Bounties  Direct  and  Indirect  —  Some  we  our- 
selves create — Protective  Tariffs i  give  us  the  Lion's  Share  of  the  World's 
Trade. 

Foreign  Competition  —  Increase  —  Hours  of  Labour  —  Cost  of  Carriage  — 
Royalties  —  Education  —  Diligence  —  Competition  in  Home  Market — In 
Neutral  Markets — Professor  Huxley. 

Foreign  Investments  —  Said  to  Limit  Employment  of  Labour  —  Absurdity 
of  Argument — Colonial  and  other  Investments — Figures — Income  Tax 
Collections,  1877-84— Mankind's  Indebtedness  to  us  increasing — Fallacies 
— Every  Farthing  Interest  from  Abroad  is  Spent  in  Wages. 


NATURE  AND  CAUSES. 

After  the  preliminary  remarks  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
Introduction,  the  "  Four  "  proceed  to  describe  the  situation  of 
affairs  as  regards  the  decline  in  Agriculture,  and  in  some  of  our 
principal  manufactures,  as  shown  by  statistics  given  in  para- 
graphs 27  to  55  ;  and  they  go  on  to  say  (56)  : — 

"  We  think  the  insufficiency  of  employment  is  the  most  serious  feature 
of  the  existing  depression  ;  and  it  is  an  important,  indeed  an  anxious  ques- 
tion, whether,  in  the  face  of  the  ever-increasing  restrictions  placed  upon  our 
industry  by  foreign  tariffs,  and  the  ever-increasing  invasion  of  our  home 
market  by  foreign  productions,  admitted  duty-free,  we  shall  be  able  to 
command  a  sufficiency  of  employment  for  our  rapidly  growing  population." 

In  (58)  they  say : — 

11  The  effect  upon  this  country  of  foreign  tariffs  and  bounties  is  to 
narrow  the  market  for  manufactures,  and  so  to  cramp  the  exercise  of  our 
industries  and  to  arrest  their  growth,  .  .  .  and  thus  seriously  to  limit  our 
total  production  of  exchangeable  wealth.  It  is  on  many  accounts  impos- 
sible for  those  whose  industry  is  thus  checked  to  turn  to  the  production  of 
'  something  else  '  which  will  be  accepted  in  exchange,  but  primarily  for 
the  simple  reason  that  those  tariffs  are  now  applied  to  almost  every  export- 
able product  of  British  industry.  .  .  .  We  have  consequently  less  to 
spend,  both  in  the  home  trade  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  materials  of 
our  industries  and  other  commodities  from  abroad.  For  the  conditions  of 
international  trade  are  inflexible  ;  we  can  only  in  the  long  run  buy  as 
largely  and  as  freely  as  we  are  permitted  to  sell." 
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Also  (59) :- 

6 1  An  important  effect  of  the  combined  influence  of  foreign  tariffs  and 
free  imports  is  to  discourage  and  lessen  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
development  of  our  own  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  to  stimulate 
and  increase  its  investment  in  foreign  land  and  securities,  and  foreign  in- 
dustrial enterprises ;  the  inevitable  consequence  being  that  a  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  commodities,  is  imported  in 
payment  of  income  due  to  owners  of  foreign  investments  here  resident,  and 
therefore  without  a  corresponding  export  of  the  productions  of  our  own  in- 
dustries. This  directly  operates  to  limit  the  employment  of  labour  in  this 
country.  We  think  this  important  feature  in  our  economic  position  has  not 
hitherto  received  the  attention  it  deserves." 

Such  is  the  burden  of  a  song  which  runs  through  the 
remaining  paragraphs  of  the  Report.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  we  have  before  us,  in  what  I  have  quoted,  abundant 
material  for  criticism. 

The  point  to  which  I  shall  first  address  myself  is  that  pre- 
sented under  the  head  of 

STATISTICS. 

The  figures  adduced  are  intended  to  show  that  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  relative  decline  of 
some  of  our  greatest  national  industries  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  viz.  : — 

(1)  .  A  progressive  decline  in  agricultural  employment  and  of  the  condition 

and  production  of  the  soil. 

(2)  .  A  marked  cessation  of  the  wonted  increase  in  the  proportion  of  our 

population  employed  in  textile  manufactures. 

(3)  .  A  diminishing  proportion  of  the  world's  production  of  cotton,  wool, 

flax,  and  silk,  which  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 

(4)  .  The  increased  value  of  our  imports  of  finished  manufactures  during  a 

period  in  which  (a)  prices  have  fallen  very  greatly ;  (b)  the  value  of 
our  exports  of  the  like  articles  has  seriously  declined  ;  (c)  a  large 
amount  of  labour  and  machinery  in  this  country  suited  to  their  pro- 
duction has  remained  unemployed  or  only  partially  employed. 

(5)  .  The  increasing  proportion  of  our  exports,  which  consists  of  coal,  steam- 

engines,  and  machinery,  and  the  diminishing  proportion,  which 
consists  of  finished  manufactures,  which  not  only  require  coal, 
steam-engines,  and  machinery  for  their  production,  but  much 
valuable  skilled  labour  besides. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  if  they  can  show  that  our  chief 
industries  are  relatively  declining  while  corresponding  indus- 
tries in   protectionist  countries  are  rising,  they  settle  the 
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question  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  This  is  a 
delusion.  The  question  between  the  two  rival  systems  is 
not  to  be  settled  by  a  mere  appeal  to  statistics,  whether  as 
regards  our  foreign  trade,  or  our  internal  condition.  At  best 
they  are  but  partial  exhibits,  and  a  number  of  other  facts  and 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment. What  Protectionists  have  to  show — and  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  them — is  that  we  should  do  better  under  Protec- 
tion than  we  do  under  Free  Trade.  Unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  decline  in  our  industries  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
our  Free  Trade  system,  the  proof  fails.  The  "  Four  "  attempt 
this  in  their  Report,  and  I  shall  have  presently  to  criticise 
what  they  advance  in  that  endeavour.  I  must,  however,  first 
mention  some  of  those  facts  and  circumstances  of  which  I  just 
now  spoke,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  along  with 
the  figures  showing  a  relative  decline  in  our  industries. 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  Report  itself  to  see  what  some 
of  these  are.  We  read  (88)  of  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  on 
labour  which  exist  here,  but  not  in  other  countries ;  that  in 
France,  for  instance  (90),  the  hours  of  factory  labour  are  72  as 
against  56 J  here,  and,  night  work  being  permitted,  their  fac- 
tories are  in  many  cases  worked  132  hours  or  more  per  week. 
Then  as  regards  the  transport  of  goods,  we  find  (99)  that  the 
cost  here  is  excessive  as  compared  with  the  charges  made  for 
similar  services  in  other  countries  ;  also  (105)  that  the  exten- 
sion of  railway  transport  throughout  Europe  has  given  produ- 
cers in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium, 
cheaper  and  readier  access  to  many  consuming  markets  than  is 
enjoyed  by  our  own.  Then  we  find  (103,  104)  that  excessive 
royalties  are  exacted  by  our  mineral  owners  ;  that,  for  instance, 
the  average  amount  of  royalty  on  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  in  this  country  varies  from  3s.  to  6s.  3d.,  while 
in  France  and  Germany  it  is  only  from  6d.  to  is.  Then  we 
are  told  (112)  that  in  certain  respects,  as  regards  elementary, 
scientific,  and  technical  education,  some  of  our  competitors 
appear  to  be  in  advance  of  us;  and  we  learn  (86)  that 
in  some  departments  the  reputation  of  our  workmanship 
does  not  stand  so  high  as  it  formerly  did.  Lastly,  we  find 
that  our  competitors,  the  Germans  (52,  84),  possess  in 
ample  measure  the  population  and  other  resources  required 
for  manufacturing  enterprise ;  that  we  have  now  few,  if  any, 
advantages  over  them  :  while  in  knowledge  of  the  markets  of 
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the  world  and  readiness  to  accommodate  themselves  to  local 
tastes,  or  idiosyncrasies,  they  have  evidently  gained  ground 
upon  us. 

That  is  what  the  "  Four  "  themselves  tell  us.  But  there 
are  other  things  which  they  do  not  mention,  which  have  also 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  economic  comparison  between 
ourselves  and  other  nations.  There  are  the  differences  which 
exist  as  regards  frugality,  temperance,  improvidence,  especially 
as  regards  marriage,  and  its  effects  on  population  in  the  "  over- 
production "  of  human  beings ;  in  all  which  we  show  to  disad- 
vantage. If  we  take  population,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in 
the  United  Kingdom  we  have  to  maintain  300  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  while  Germany  has  to  maintain  225,  France 
187,  and  the  United  States  less  than  20.  In  spite  of  emigra- 
tion, the  rate  of  increase  of  our  population  is  as  high  as  that  of 
any  other  European  state,  and  every  morning  we  have  to  solve 
the  daily  recurring  problem  of  how  to  feed  1,000  additional 
mouths. 

These  are  heavy  odds  against  us  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  What  have  we  to  set  off  against  them  ?  We  have 
nothing  except  our  accessible  coal  and  iron,  our  insular  posi- 
tion, the  indomitable  energy  of  our  race,  and  our  system  of 
free  imports.  That  the  last  is  an  advantage  will,  of  course, 
be  stoutly  denied  by  Protectionists;  but  until  the  following 
proposition  is  upset — and  no  one  has  yet  attempted  it — our  free 
import  system  must  be  held  to  be  an  advantage.  It  is  this  : — 
That,  other  things  being  equal,  so  long  as  our  rivals  are  pro- 
tectionist and  we  are  free  trading,  we  have  a  distinct  advantage 
in  the  general  competition  as  regards  cheapness  of  production. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  other  things  are  not  equal,  and  we  may 
see  our  commercial  supremacy  still  further  trenched  upon  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  "Four"  themselves  say  (109): — "We 
cannot,  perhaps,  hope  to  maintain,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
lead  which  we  formerly  held  among  the  manufacturing  nations 
of  the  world."  Any  arguments,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  mere 
figures  of  statistics  showing  a  relative  decline  in  our  industries 
are  futile,  and  nihil  ad  rem. 

Turning  to  the  statistics  which  show  our  internal  progress 
and  condition,  I  find  among  the  Tables  given  in  the  Report 
two  (E  and  F)  which  indicate  "a  marked  cessation  of  the 
wonted  increase  in  the  proportion  of  our  population  employed 
in  textile  manufactures."    Why  the  fact  that  the  per  centage  of 
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our  population  now  employed  in  textiles,  2731,  is  less  than  it 
was  in  1874,  viz.,  3*015,  and  only  what  it  was  in  1868,  viz., 
2706,  should  be  made  matter  of  complaint  passes  ordinary 
comprehension.  Is  the  community  going  to  the  dogs  because 
in  1885  only  n  persons  out  of  400  worked  in  factories,  while 
in  1874  there  were  12  ?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  missing 
one  has  gone  into  the  workhouse  ?  The  returns  as  to  pauper- 
ism, however,  dispose  of  that  supposition,  so  we  must  further 
ask,  are  there  no  other  industries  in  which  the  missing  one  has 
found  employment  ?  or  is  the  mill  to  be  considered  the  goal  of 
the  working  man's  ambition,  and  that  all  other  industries  are 
to  be  held  inferior  to,  and  of  less  importance  than,  that  of 
textile  manufacture  ? 

A  paper  on  the  occupations  of  the  people,  read  by 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  before  the  Statistical  Society  on  the  18th 
May,  1886,  shows  that,  according  to  the  Census  returns  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1881,  there  were .  employed  in  textiles 
and  dyeing  962,600  persons,  as  against  966,200  in  1861 ;  that 
the  numbers  of  those  engaged  in  all  other  manufactures  had 
risen  in  the  same  interval  from  2,150,600  to  2,636,400  persons, 
while  in  other  industries,  such  as  Transport,  including  Naviga- 
tion, Docks,  Railways,,  and  Roads,  the  figures  were  respectively 
436,000  and  6 5 3, 900 that  in  General  Dealing,  the  figures 
were  respectively,  673,500  and  924,200;  that  in  Commercial 
and  General  Labour,  the  figures  were  respectively  377,500 
and  785,000 ;  the  total  persons  engaged  in  industry  in  England 
and  Wales  having  risen  from  7,295,200  in  1861,  to  8,690,800 
in  1881,  out  of  a  population  which  was  20,000,000  in  1861 
and  26,000,000  in  1881.  The  truth  is  that  the  proportionate 
falling  off  in  textiles,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  is  matter  for 
congratulation,  for  it  shows  that  our  industrial  system  is  on  a 
broader  basis,  and  that  it  is  more  varied  than  it  was,  and  that 
it  is  consequently  more  secure,  and  less  liable  to  sudden  vicis- 
situdes, such  as  that  of  the  cotton  famine. 

Passing  from  this  mare's  nest  as  to  our  textile  industries,  I 
come  to  paragraph  41,  in  which  is  an  attempt  to  decry  certain 
figures  relating  to  our  internal  condition,  which  were  put 
before  the  Commission.    The  "  Four  "  say  : — 

"  Any  more  favourable  view  of  the  position  of  our  chief  industries, 
founded  upon  the  statistics  of  pauperism,  bankruptcy,  and  crime,  or  on  the 
accounts  of  savings  banks  and  the  returns  of  income  tax,  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  close  examination  and  inquiry." 
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And  they  proceed  to  give  their  reasons.  Before  I  criticise  these, 
let  us  first  see  how  the  figures  stand.  As  regards  Pauperism, 
I  find  that,  according  to  the  tables  exhibited  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  England  and  Wales — which  give  the  figures 
from  1854  to  1884  inclusive,  year  by  year,  and  in  quinquennial 
periods — there  were  in  the  period  1855-9  894,822  paupers,  or 
47  per  cent,  of  the  population;  that  in  1860-4  the  number 
was  948,011,  or  47  per  cent. ;  that  in  1865-9  the  number  was 
962,075,  or  4*5  per  cent.  ;  that  in  1870-4  it  was  951,699,  or 
4*2  per  cent. ;  that  in  1875-9  tne  number  was  752,976,  or  3*1 
per  cent.  ;  and  that  in  1880-4  the  number  was  787,135,  or  3.0 
per  cent. 

For  Scotland  the  figures  show  that  in  1855-9  there  were 
122,558  paupers,  or  4*2  per  cent,  of  the  population;  while  in 
1880-4  there  were  100,317  paupers,  or  27  per  cent. 

For  Ireland  the  figures  show  that  in  1855-9  there  were 
62,700  paupers,  or  i*o  per  cent,  of  the  population;  while  in 
1880-4  there  were  108,372  paupers,  or  2*1  per  cent. 

As  regards  these  figures,  the  "  Four  "  say  : — 

"  The  stricter  enforcement  of  tests  in  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law,  and  the  aid  now  so  widely  given  by  friendly  and  trade  societies,  limit 
or  defer  the  pauperisation  of  the  unemployed  or  partially  employed,  even 
in  periods  of  long  depression." 

We  are  not  told,  however,  when  the  stricter  enforcement  ot 
the  law  took  place ;  no  evidence  concerning  it  is  referred  to ; 
nor  are  we  given  any  quantitative  statement  illustrating  it — 
a  defect  which  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  deal  with  the  alleged  fact,  except  to  say  that  no  allowance  of* 
this  sort  is  capable  of  accounting  for  so  marked  a  diminution 
of  pauperism  as  is  shown  in  the  figures. 

As  to  the  aid  given  by  friendly  and  trade  societies,  the 
mere  fact  that  these  societies  are  thus  able  to  act  shows  powers 
of  earning,  which  of  themselves  go  far  to  demonstrate  that 
general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Time  was 
when  wages  were  at  starvation  point,  with  no  possibility 
of  saving,  whereas  now  the  rewards  of  labour  are  such  that 
savings  can  be  made.  This  attempt  of  the  "Four"  to  decry 
and  disprove  the  conclusion  to  which  the  figures  point  is,  more- 
over, utterly  at  variance  with  what  they  say  (91) : — 

"  There  is  no  feature  in  the  situation  which  we  have  been  called  upon 
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to  examine  more  satisfactory  than  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  our  labouring  population  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years." 

As  also  in  (93) : — 

"It  is,  however,  right  to  point  out  that  the  share  of  the  total  reward 
of  production  which  now  falls  to  labour  is  larger,  and  the  share  which  falls 
to  capital  much  less  than  in  times  past." 

As  regards  Crime,  the  "  Four"  say  : — 

"  The  general  spread  of  education,  and  the  improved  administration  of 
criminal  law,  have  done  much  to  diminish  crime." 

Just  so  ;  but  a  decrease  in  crime  proves  improvement  in 
the  social  condition,  and  that  is  what  the  "  Four  "  are  decrying. 
Education,  no  doubt,  tends  to  diminish  crime,  but  how  can 
improved  administration  of  criminal  law  do  that  ?  and  when  did 
this  improved  administration  commence  ?  It  may  bring  more 
criminals  to  justice,  but  that  would  raise  the  figures  in  the 
returns,  not  lower  them.  Anyhow,  the  record  shows  that  in 
1870  the  number  of  criminal  convictions  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  18,401  in  a  population  of  31,205,444,  while  in  1885 
it  was  14,029  in  a  population  of  36,331,119.  Now,  when  it  is 
considered  that  want  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  bring  forward  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  trying  times  through  which  the  nation  is 
passing,  than  that  which  such  figures  afford. 

With  regard  to  our  industrial  position,  as  shown  in  the 
figures  relating  to  savings  bank  deposits,  the  "  Four  "  say  : — 

"  The  increased  deposits  in  savings  banks  are,  to  no  small  extent,  a 
proof  that  the  widespread  depression  of  trade  is  limiting  enterprise,  and 
contracting  the  openings  for  the  more  profitable  employment  of  small 
amounts  of  capital." 

Not  a  tittle  of  evidence  is  adduced  to  support  this  statement. 
The  "  Four  "  refer,  indeed,  for  corroboration  to  answers  by  Mr. 
J.  Mawdsley,  who  appeared  on  the  nth  February,  1886,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative 
Cotton-spinners.  He  was  asked  (q.  5136)  how  the  operatives 
generally  invested  their  money,  and  he  replied,  "  A  good  many 
of  them  put  their  money  into  savings  banks,  and  another  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  put  it  into  cottage  property  and 
building  clubs."    He  was  then  asked  (q.  5137),  "The  savings 
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banks  only  yield  2\  per  cent.  ;  are  they  hot,  therefore,  tempted 
by  these  limited  liability  concerns  %  "  and  he  replies,  "  Previous 
to  the  recent  collapse  of  the  building  societies  in  Lancashire, 
investment  in  building  societies  was  their  favourite  mode  of 
investment. "  Asked  (q.  5,138)  "What  rate  of  interest  would 
they  get  in  building  societies  ? "  he  replies,  "  About  5  per 
cent." 

Now,  what  is  there  in  this  little  conversation  to  bear  out  the 
sweeping  assertion  of  the  "Four"  that  the  openings  for  the 
more  profitable  employment  of  small  amounts  of  capital  are 
being  contracted.  The  basis  is  much  too  small  on  which  to 
build  up  such  a  conclusion.  Curiously  enough,  however,  there 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  9th  April  last  a  copy  of  "  The 
Official  Annual  Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Associations  of  Operative  Cotton-spinners  of  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England/'  for  the  year  1886,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
"  the  insane  willingness  of  small  capitalists  to  place  their  savings 
at  the  disposal  of  professional  promoters  of  spinning  companies." 
Now,  I  presume  that  this  was  the  same  society  which  was 
represented  before  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Mawdsley,  and  pos- 
sibly that  gentleman  may  be  the  secretary.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  shows  that  instead  of  cotton 
operatives  putting  their  savings  into  the  banks,  they  are  crowd- 
ing into  limited  liability  spinning  companies,  and  themselves 
aiding  to  create  and  perpetuate  a  state  of  depression.  The 
"Four"  must  have  been  very  hard  pressed  for  argument  to  be 
obliged  to  bring  into  court  such  irrelevant  matter  as  I  have 
commented  on. 

The  truth  is  that  no  sophistries  can  get  rid  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  while  in  1870  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  were  ^53,057,653,  or  £1  14s.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  1885  they  had  risen  to  ^94,053,747,  or  £2  us.  6d. 
per  head. 

With  regard  to  the  Income  Tax  returns  the  "  Four '  say  that 

"  The  assessments  under  Schedules  A  and  B  very  inadequately  reflect 
the  enormous  loss  of  income  which  has  been  undergone  by  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shrinkage  of  capital ; " 

and  they  make  out,  from  calculations  given  in  evidence  by  Sir 
James  Caird  (q.  7673),  that  during  ten  years  the  annual  loss  to 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  agricultural  land  was  ^40,000,000 
and  the  capital  loss  ^"740,000,000 ;  and 
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"  Consequently,  that  their  assumed  gains,  assessed  for  income  tax  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  have  never,  upon  any  sound  principle  of  stock- 
taking, been  realised." 

Under  Schedule  D  they  say 

"  Are  included  incomes  derived  from  foreign  investments,  from  transac- 
tions in  foreign  stocks,  and  from  the  international  buying,  selling,  and 
carrying  trade  of  which  we  have  already  spoken." 

They  then  assert  that  many  returns  are  larger  than  they  ought 
to  be,  owing  to  dread  of  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  incurred 
in  appealing,  and  to  various  reasons  for  concealment  of  losses; 
and  that  the  growth  of  the  assessment  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  increased  efficiency  of  collection  in  late  years,  &c. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  losses  incurred 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  by  the  agricultural  interest — 
that  is,  by  owners  and  occupiers  of  agricultural  land — have  been 
enormous.  But,  large  as  they  are,  they  are  counterbalanced, 
and  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the  profits  derived  (1) 
from  the  increased  rents  and  capital  values  derived  from  urban 
lands;  (2)  from  the  industries  created  by  the  importation  of 
the  additional  quantity  of  food  rendered  necessary  by  our 
increasing  population ;  (3)  from  the  foreign  enterprises  and  the 
vast  international  trade  which  arise  from  these  causes,  in  all 
which  we  take  the  lion's  share. 

So  far  from  there  having  been  in  all  this  any  national  loss, 
the  very  contrary  is  the  truth.  There  has  been,  doubtless, 
sectional  loss,  but  what  a  section  or  a  class  may  have  lost  by  a 
fall  in  prices  has  been  a  gain  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  is  in  no  sense  a  national  loss. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  adduce  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  Income  Tax  Returns  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  : — 


Income  Tax. 


1871. 


1885. 


£ 


£ 


Land 

Houses 

Mines 

Iron  Works... 
Railways  . . . 
Canals 

Gas  Works . . . 
Quarries 
Other  Profits 


65,380,966 
86,296,494 
5,891,961 
2,701,234 
21,956,451 
774,670 
2,605,494 
718.929 
2,773,887 


65,039,166 
128,458,507 
7,603,144 
2,265,259 
37,078,633 
3,545,850 
5,025,722 
932,692 
5,346,167 
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Total  Assessment  £465,478,688         ...  £631,467,132 

Population   31,555*694         •••  36,33^"9 

Per  Head  of  Population  ...       £14  15 J   £17  7s.  6d. 

As  also  certain  figures  relating  to  railways  : — 
Railways. 

_  Gross  Receipts.  Per  Mile. 

Miles  Open.  £  £ 

1871  ...        ...        15,376        ...        48,892,780        ...  3,092 

1875    16,658        ...        61,237,000        ...  3,563 

l88l    18,175        •■•        67,155,000        ...  3,572 

1885    19,169      ...      69,555,774      ...  3>505 

To  which  I  add  some  figures  extracted  from  a  memorandum 
on  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  drinks, 
presented  by  Sir  Algernon  West. 

Spirits.  Wine.  Beer. 

Gals.  Gals.  Gals. 

1872   35,940,512      ...      16,765,444      ...  28,175,661 

1885   34,544,573  13,848,748     ...  27,101,238 

Tea.  Coffee.  Cocoa. 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

1872    127,661,360      ...      31,173,555  7,791,763 

1885   182,455,952      ...      33,410,272      ...  14,595,165 

Population, 

1872    31,835,757 

1885      36,325,115 

Now,  what  do  all  these  figures  prove  ?  They  prove  that 
what  the  "  Four "  seek  to  establish  as  to  our  economic  con- 
dition is  absolutely  contradicted  by  facts.  They  show  that  in 
every  department  of  industry,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture 
and  iron-making,  there  is  vast  solid  improvement ;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  principal  portion  of  our  railway  passen- 
ger traffic  is  contributed  by  third-class  passengers,  that  among 
the  people  temperance  is  winning  its  way,  and  that  the  duration 
of  life  is  increasing,  we  are  presented  with  a  mass  of  evidence  as 
to  the  moral,  material,  and  social  advancement  of  the  nation, 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  for  reasonable  men  to  ignore, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  has  been  ignored  by  men  like  the 
"  Four,"  who  are  determined  at  any  cost  to  maintain  a  foregone 
conclusion. 
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Tariffs  and  Bounties. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  depression,  the  "Four" 
name  (28) — 

"(1)  The  effect  of  foreign  bounties  and  tariffs,  and  of  the  restrictive 
commercial  policy  of  foreign  countries  in  limiting  our  markets.  (2)  Foreign 
competition,  which  is  increasing  in  extent  and  in  severity  both  in  our  own 
and  in  neutral  markets.' 1 

They  say  (58) :— 

"The  effect  upon  this  country  of  foreign  tariffs  and  bounties  is  to 
narrow  the  market  for  our  manufactures,  and  so  to  cramp  the  exercise  of 
our  industries,  and  to  arrest  their  growth,  to  render  the  employment 
of  those  engaged  in  them  partial  and  irregular,  and  thus  seriously  to  limit 
our  total  production  of  exchangeable  wealth." 

"Foreign  tariffs  (72)  have  restricted  the  export,  whilst  foreign  competition 
has  interfered  with  the  sale  in  the  home  market  of  the  productions  of  our 
manufactories  and  mines. "  "In  neutral  markets  (83),  such  as  our  own 
colonies  and  dependencies,  and  especially  in  the  East,  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  foreign  competition  in  quarters  where  our  trade  formerly 
enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly."  "  High  protective  duties  (128),  as  described 
in  previous  paragraphs,  levied  by  foreign  nations  whose  industries  are 
almost  or  quite  on  a  par  with  our  own  as  regards  cheapness  of  production, 
constitute  in  effect  a  bounty  upon  their  exports  of  the  protected  articles." 

The  first  remark  I  have  to  make  is  that  no  evidence  was 
brought  before  the  Commission  to  show  that,  in  the  aggregate, 
foreign  tariffs  and  bounties  restrict  our  trade,  limit  our  markets, 
and  decrease  our  production  of  exchangeable  wealth.  The 
evidence  which  was  brought  forward  showed,  indeed,  that 
certain  industries  had  suffered,  but  it  at  the  same  time  showed 
that  certain  other  industries  had  prospered,  and  that  our  pro- 
duction of  exchangeable  wealth,  instead  of  decreasing,  is 
increasing  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is  measured  in  terms  of 
gold  that  there  appears  any  decrease  at  all. 

So  far  from  production  having  decreased,  it  is  in  evidence 

"  That  in  recent  years,  and  more  particularly  in  the  years  during  which 
the  depression  of  trade  has  prevailed,  the  production  of  commodities 
generally,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  this  country,  has  been  proceed- 
ing at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  population  ;  *  while,  as  regards 
our  foreign  trade,  the  apparent  falling  off  of  late  years  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  fall  in  prices  which  has  been  in  progress  since  1873,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials."  t 

The  only  possible  reason  for  the  statements  of  the  "  Four  " 
must  be  that  they  have  in  contemplation  a  different  state  of 


*  Majority  Report,  par.  34. 


f  Id.,  par.  36. 
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things,  where  no  protective  tariffs  or  bounties  exist :  a  state  of 
universal  Free  Trade,  in  fact;  and  that  it  is  in  comparison 
with  that  that  our  production  of  wealth  is  now  restricted. 
They  say  indeed  (143)  : — 

"Under  universal  free  trade  our  great  manufactures  of  metals  and 
textiles  would  at  once,  in  the  face  of  all  rivalry,  expand  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  available  labour,"  &c. 

Now,  if  so,  and  if  it  be  meant  that  under  universal  Free 
Trade  we  should  be  doing  a  larger  foreign  trade,  and  should 
be  producing  more  exchangeable  wealth  than  we  do  now,  I 
have  to  state,  as  an  individual  opinion,  that  such  a  proposition 
is  a  most  questionable  one.  No  man  has  the  means  of  pro- 
nouncing decisively  on  the  question,  and  there  may  be  balances 
and  compensations  which  I  have  not  considered  \  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  very  powerful  arguments  can  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  view  I  hold,  which  is  that,  considering  where  we  stand 
now,  universal  Free  Trade,  though  it  would  incalculably  benefit 
the  world  at  large,  might  not  be  that  unmixed  national  blessing 
to  us  which  it  is  presumed  by  many  it  would  be. 

Under  universal  Free  Trade  we  should  lose  the  one 
enormous  advantage  we  now  possess  :  that  none  of  our  pro- 
ducts are  loaded  with  duties  on  the  raw  material  thereof,  as 
those  of  our  competitors  now  are  ;  and  that,  consequently,  they 
must  be — other  things  being  equal — cheaper  than  those  others 
into  the  cost  of  which  such  duties  enter.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  complaints  made  in  Germany  and  France  as  to  the 
taxation  of  the  cotton  yarns  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  woollen  goods,  and  those  made  in  the  United  States  as  to 
the  taxation  of  foreign  wool,  to  show  how  these  duties  prevent 
competition  with  us  in  neutral  markets. 

Our  people  now  carry  on  this  competition,  working  shorter 
hours  and  receiving  higher  wages  than  our  rivals  do ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  by  means  of  these  untaxed  raw 
materials  that  we  are  able  to  compete,  and  that  if  this  advan- 
tage failed  us,  the  blessings  which  we  now  enjoy  under  our 
Factory  system  would  vanish,  for  we  should  have  to  come 
down  to  their  working  hours. 

Then  we  have  to  consider  that  we  should  lose  the  unique 
advantage  we  now  enjoy  in  receiving  "  the  most  favoured 
nation "  treatment  from  every  other  country — an  advantage 
which  accrues  to  us  as  the  direct  result  of  our  non-protective 
system,  which,  in  offering  the  greatest  possible  facilities  to  the 
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importation  of  foreign  products,  leaves  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
treating  us  on  any  but  the  most  favoured  footing. 

Then  we  have  to  remember  that  whatever  restrictions  may 
hamper  our  trade  with  protectionist  nations  equally  hamper 
our  rivals,  and  that  over  and  above  these  restrictions  there  are 
others  which  specially  hamper  inter-protectionist  trade,  and 
which  involve  protectionist  nations  in  wars  among  themselves, 
from  all  which  we  go  scot  free.  These  tariff  wars,  while 
they  restrict  and  injure  the  trade  of  our  competitors,  tend 
directly  to  increase  ours.  The  latest  instance  is  that  which 
has  just  broken  out  between  Russia  and  Germany,  and  in 
which  Russia  shows  her  hostility  to  Germany  by  raising  to 
prohibition  point  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  coming  overland, 
while  that  which  comes  sea-borne,  such  as  ours,  is  subjected  to 
the  same  duties  as  before.  At  this  moment  tariff  wars  are 
raging  between  Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  against  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  United  States ;  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Roumania ;  between  France  and  Roumania ; 
between  France  and  Italy  ;  and  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  As  an  instance  of  the  working  of  these  wars,  I  quote  a 
recent  newspaper  paragraph  : — 

"  In  Vienna  they  are  paying  from  is.  8d.  to  2s.  for  a  pound  of  beef, 
while  over  the  Roumanian  border  an  ox  can  be  bought  for  £1.  Indeed, 
the  Roumanian  farmers  must  be  satisfied  if  they  can  get  the  value  of  their 
skins  and  bones  for  their  cattle.  It  is  all  because  of  the  failure  to  agree 
about  a  commercial  treaty  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Roumania. 
There  may  be  something  in  the  need  for  stringent  veterinary  inspection  ; 
but  the  chief  reason  for  it  is  the  determination  of  the  Magyar  farmers  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  their  own  cattle  by  preventing  the  importation  of 
others.  So  the  proposed  Roumanian  remedy  is  to  get  English  capital  to 
enable  them  to  set  up  factories  for  tinning  meats  and  boiling  fat."  * 

Lastly — and  this  is  the  most  serious  consideration  of  all — if 
universal  Free  Trade  prevailed  it  is  certain  that  articles  would 
be  manufactured  where  production  could  be  most  cheaply  car- 
ried on.  If  so,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  Is  Great  Britain  the 
cheapest  place  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  or  of  ships, 
or  of  cotton  goods,  or  of  woollen  goods,  or  of  machinery? 
Upon  the  answer  to  these  questions  hang  issues  of  the  most 
momentous  kind.  At  the  present  moment  Germany  runs  us 
hard  in  many  things ;  would  she  be  less  able  to  do  so  if  she 
took  off  her  protective  duties  ?  For  every  square  mile  of  coal 
and  iron  we  possess  the  United  States  possess  a  hundred,  equal 

*  The  Echo,  April  7,  1887, 
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in  quality  and  more  accessible.  If  the  monstrous  duties  which 
now  maintain  their  iron  industries  in  localities  where  they 
would  not  exist  but  for  the  duties,  and  if  they  were  transferred 
to  others  in  which  production  can  be  carried  on  as  cheaply  as 
with  us,  how  long,  I  ask,  would  our  supremacy  in  shipbuilding, 
and  shipowning,  and  machinery  making,  and  cotton  spinning 
last  ?  At  present,  owing  to  the  duties,  no  American  ship  can 
be  built  to  compete  with  a  British  ship  as  regards  cheapness. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  commercial  flag  of  the  States  is 
no  longer  seen  in  foreign  ports,  while  Britain  possesses  more 
than  half  the  effective  ocean  tonnage  of  the  world,  and  is  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  When  ships  were  made  of  wood,  and  the 
States  was  the  cheapest  place  for  building  them,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  driving  the  Union  Jack  off  the  ocean,  until  the 
Civil  War  came  on,  and  Protection  was  adopted.  To-day  ships 
can  be  built  of  steel  at  about  one-half  of  what  they  cost  fifteen 
years  ago,  of  greater  power,  and  swiftness,  and  capacity.  How 
long  would  our  old  models  last  in  competition  with  those  of 
modern  type,  which,  if  the  States  discarded  Protection,  they 
could  at  once  set  to  work  to  build  ? 

The  same  line  of  argument  applies  to  the  cotton  industry. 
In  Alabama  there  are  five  thousand  square  miles  of  coal  arid 
iron  lands,  while  close  by  lies  the  whole  cotton  belt  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  duties  which  now  fetter  industry  there 
were  struck  off,  how  long,  I  ask,  would  our  supremacy  in 
textiles  last  ? 

These  considerations  are  quite  sufficient  to  cast  a  doubt  on 
the  assumption  that  protective  tariffs  prevent  us  from  doing  a 
larger  trade  than  we  otherwise  should  do,  and  to  make  us  think 
that  universal  Free  Trade  might  not  maintain  us  in  the  com- 
manding position  we  now  hold.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  the  "  Four 99  respecting  all  this,  they  have  made 
certain  utterances,  and  to  these  I  must  now  attend. 

They  speak  of  foreign  bounties  and  tariffs  restricting  our 
trade,  and  limiting  our  total  production  of  exchangeable 
wealth.  Let  us  inquire  what  are  these  bounties  of  which 
complaint  is  made.  There  are  (i)  direct  bounties  such  as 
those  given  by  France  and  Italy  to  shipping,  (2)  indirect 
bounties  such  as  those  which  are  given  on  sugar  by  means  of 
drawbacks,  and  (3)  the  indirect  bounties  on  the  export  of 
protected  articles  which,  according  to  the  "  Four "  high  pro- 
tective duties  create.    They  say  (76) : — 
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"  The  high  prices  which  Protection  secures  to  the  producer  within  the 
protected  area  naturally  stimulate  competition  in  foreign  markets.  As 
already  explained,  the  surplus  production  which  cannot  find  a  market  at  home 
is  sent  abroad,  and  in  foreign  markets  undersells  the  commodities  made 
under  less  artificial  conditions." 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  these  various  bounties  operate  on 
our  trade.  As  regards  shipping,  the  "Four"  confess  (126) 
that  :— 

"  The  bounties  and  subsidies  now  given  by  several  foreign  countries, 
on  the  building  and  working  of  ships  of  their  respective  nationalities,  have 
probably  not  yet  produced  their  full  effect  on  the  interests  of  our  ship- 
builders and  shipowners.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  cannot  but  suffer 
by  being  exposed  to  subsidised  foreign  competition," 

which  phrase  simply  means  that  the  "  Four  "  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  any  bad  effect  on  our  interests  had  taken  place.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowe,  commercial  attache  to  the  British 
embassies  and  legations  in  Europe,  given  in  the  First  Report  of 
the  Commission  shows  that  as  to  France  the  shipping  bounties 
had  proved  an  utter  failure ;  while  as  to  Italy,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Kenney,  secretary  to  our  Embassy  at  Rome,  given 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  February  last,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  Italian  shipping  bounties  have  been  but  a  qualified 
success,  and  that : — 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Italian  shipbuilding  yard  will 
venture  to  compete  with  British  shipyards,  as  regards  merchant  ships." 

Now  let  us  see  whether  the  sugar  bounties  have  restricted 
our  trade.  On  turning  to  the  "  Statistical  Abstract,"  I  find  that 
in  187 1  we  imported  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  13!  million 
cwts.  at  a  cost  of  ^18,186,297;  while  in  1885  we  imported 
24I  millions  at  a  cost  of  ^"18,322,382.  We  find,  therefore,  that 
in  the  latter  year  we  obtained  from  the  foreigner  11  million 
cwts.  more  sugar  than  we  did  in  187 1,  and  paid  him  only  a 
trifle  more  for  this  enormous  additional  quantity.  In  what 
possible  way  could  that  have  restricted  our  trade?  The 
additional  quantity  required  for  its  distribution  so  much  more 
shipping  to  bring  it  here,  so  much  more  warehouse  room,  so 
much  more  railway  carriage,  and  the  cheapness  has  caused  its 
diffusion  among  the  poorest  of  our  population,  and  has  caused 
its  use  in  a  number  of  manufactures  into  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  entered.  To  talk  of  the  sugar  bounties  having 
restricted  our  trade  is  simple  nonsense.    I  shall  have  to  deal 
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with  the  subject  later  on  under  the  head  of  "Remedies,"  so  I 
will  say  no  more  about  it  at  present. 

I  now  come  to  those  indirect  bounties  on  exports  which 
the  "  Four  "  say  are  caused  by  high  protective  duties.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  abnormal  state  of  affairs  which 
Protection  creates  leads  to  over-production  in  the  protected 
countries,  and  that  the  surplus  is  sent  abroad,  and  sacrificed, 
causing  inconvenience  and  loss  to  those  industries  in  other 
countries  which  are  so  interfered  with.  But  these  incur- 
sions into  our  market,  for  instance,  of  importations  at 
slaughter-house  prices  are  in  no  sense  a  national  loss  to  us.  If 
they  interfere  with  some  industries,  they  stimulate  others. 
They  certainly  do  not  restrict  our  trade.  The  "  Four  "  them- 
selves say  (58) : — 

"  The  conditions  of  international  trade  are  inflexible  ;  we  can  only,  in 
the  long  run,  buy  as  largely  and  as  freely  as  we  are  permitted  to  sell ;  " 

and  if,  as  they  also  assert  (60)  that  the  protected  country 
"  pours  its  surplus  upon  the  markets  it  finds  most  freely  open," 

it  is  clear  that,  as  we  are  the  freest  market  of  all,  we  must  get 
the  most  of  that  surplus,  and,  of  course,  must  ultimately  export 
something  to  pay  for  that  surplus,  which  something  must  take 
the  form  of  goods  of  some  sort  or  other. 

So  far,  then,  as  these  tariff-created  bounties  act  on  our 
home  market,  there  is  no  loss  of  our  aggregate  trade ;  but 
it  will  be  said  that  their  action  is  different  in  neutral 
markets,  from  which  our  products  are  driven  by  this 
unnatural  competition.  This  is  true,  and  this  is  the  only 
respect  in  which  these  bounties  may  be  said  to  injure  us.  But 
even  here  we  have  our  compensations.  We  have  first  to  con- 
sider the  benefits  which  I  have  already  described  as  arising 
out  of  the  system';  secondly,  the  three-cornered  business 
which  always  springs  up  for  us  out  of  these  international 
exchanges  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  shipping  business  which  is  thereby 
created,  and  of  which  we  get  the  principal  share  \  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  bounties  which  arise  out  of  protection  act  in  a 
precisely  opposite  direction  to  that  which  the  "  Four"  say  they  do. 

I  have  not  done,  however,  with  indirect  bounties.  France, 
which  is  now  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  protective  spirit, 
has  spent  in  military  expeditions  many  millions  in  endeavour- 
ing, but  with  scant  success,  to  open  up  new  markets  for  her 
products.    Strange  to  say  it  is  always  the  Free-trading  English 
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who  step  in  and  do  the  lion's  share.  It  was  only  in  December 
last  that  M.  Clemenceau,  with  regard  to  Tonquin,  remarked  in 
the  Chamber  "  that  France  was  now  paying  50,000,000  francs 
a  year  to  keep  that  country  open  as  a  market  for  Manchester 
cottons."    So  that  here  again  we  find  some  compensation. 

Then  there  are  the  indirect  bounties  which  arise  from  the 
action  of  foreign  governments,  and  of  colonial  governments, 
in  making  land  grants  in  aid  of  railroads,  as  instances  of  which 
there  are  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  which  latter  makes, 
in  addition,  subventions  in  money.  These  act,  of  course, 
as  indirect  bounties  on  the  production  of  wheat,  grain, 
cattle,  &c,  all  of  which  come  into  our  markets  and  compete 
with  our  own  productions.  But,  in  the  building  of  these  rail- 
roads our  own  capital,  and  our  own  labour,  take  an  active  part, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  industries  which  are  involved.  The 
United  States  and  Canada,  however,  are  not  our  only  field  of 
operations.  In  South  America,  in  Africa,  in  Australia,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  India,  similar  outlays  of  our  capital  are  going 
on  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  sterling,  and  are 
acting  as  bounties  in  opening  up  new  fields  of  production  in 
agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  and  therefore  in  raising 
up  a  competition  of  the  severest  kind  with  similar  home 
industries.  All  this,  however,  far  from  restricting  our  trade,  or 
limiting  our  production  of  exchangeable  wealth,  does  precisely 
the  contrary. 

Lastly,  as]  to  the  action  of  protectionist  tariffs  in  giving  us 
the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  trade  through  the  operation  of 
our  one  enormous  advantage  of  untaxed  raw  materials,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  it  will  be  useful  to  show  how  in  this 
respect  Protection  works,  and  to  adduce  some  figures  which 
illustrate  that  working. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  tariff  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  tariff  which,  on  an  average,  imposes  duties  of  46  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  on  imports.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  highest  in 
the  world,  if  that  of  Russia  does  not  now  hold  that  bad 
pre-eminence.  How  does  that  tariff  act  on  the  competition 
between  us  and  the  States  ?  If  we  take  shipping,  or  woollen 
or  cotton  fabrics,  or  any  of  the  industries,  the  products  of  which 
are  charged  with  duties  on  the  raw  material,  we  find  that  while 
their  duties  on  our  products  interfere  with  the  trade  with  our 
cousins  on  their  own  soil,  the  increase  of  cost  which  arises 
from  their  taxed  raw  materials  prevents  them  from  competing 
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with  us  in  any  market  but  their  own,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  while  they  keep  their  domestic  market  of  58,000,000  to 
themselves,  but  only  partially,  they  hand  over  to  us  the  other 
1,400  millions  of  the  human  race.  Now,  what  is  true  of  the 
United  States  is  true  of  every  other  protectionist  country,  and 
this  goes  far  to  show  how  we  have  won  the  world's  markets. 
I  give  in  illustration  the  following  figures  : — 

1.  A  Statement  of  the  Annual  Average  of  the  Exports  of 
Domestic  Produce  of  the  undermentioned  Countries 
during  the  flve  years  1880-4,  and  the  amount  of  the 
same  for  the  year  1885. 


Total  Exports. 

Per  Head  of  Popu- 
lation. 

1880-4. 

1885. 

1880-4. 

1885. 

United  Kingdom 
France  ... 

Germany   

United  States  ... 

£ 

234,000,000 
138,305,000 
1 55,400,000 
165,429,000 

£ 

213,044,000 
123,524,000 
143,015,000 
151,392,000 

£  s.  d. 
6  12  9 
3  13  5 
3    8  8 
3    5  11 

£  s.  d. 
5  17  3 
3   5  5 
3    1  1 
2  14  1 

From  which  table  we  see  that  in  the  commercial  race  there 
is  not  even  a  good  second  to  us. 


2.  A  Statement  of  the  Goods  sold  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  rivals  respectively,  in  1885,  in  the  markets  of 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  Market  of  France  £ 

The  United  Kingdom  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  21,484,000 

Germany                   ditto                ditto  15,560,000 

United  States            ditto                ditto  10,876,000 

In  the  Market  of  Germany 

The  United  Kingdom  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  22,620,900 

France                      ditto                 ditto  10,890,550 

United  States            ditto                ditto  6,088,150 

In  the  Market  of  the  United  States 

The  United  Kingdom  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  27,340,400 

France                      ditto                ditto  11,387,000 

Germany                  ditto                ditto  12,648,000 

Which  shows  that  in  these  homes  of  Protection  we  obtain  the 
lion's  share  of  the  trade,  and  proves  that  foreign  tariffs  and 
bounties  instead  of  limiting  our  trade,  foster  and  protect  it. 
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Foreign  Competition. 

Another  of  the  principal  causes  of  depression,  according  to 
the  "  Four"  is  (28):— 

"  Foreign  competition,  which  is  increasing  in  extent  and  in  severity 
both  in  our  own  and  in  neutral  markets." 

In  calling  attention  to  the  instances  where  this  competition 
is  severely  felt,  they  say  (52) : — 

"In  the  case  of  countries  like  Germany,  possessing  in  ample  measure 
the  population  and  other  resources  required  for  successful  manufacturing 
enterprise,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  import  duties  on  manufactures,  and 
even  on  primary  articles  of  food,  has  not  disqualified  them  from  successful 
and  growing  competition  with  us  in  the  home  and  colonial,  as  well  as  in 
neutral  markets." 

while  in  (83)  they  say  :• — 

"  Further,  in  neutral  markets,  such  as  our  own  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, and  especially  in  the  East,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
foreign  competition  in  quarters  where  our  trade  formerly  enjoyed  a  prac- 
tical monopoly." 

Here  we  see  some  confusion  of  thought  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  "neutral  "  market.  In  (52)  Colonial  markets  are  made 
out  to  be  something  different  from  neutral  ones,  while  in  (83) 
they  are  stated  to  be  the  same  thing ;  the  truth  being  that  a 
neutral  market  is  simply  some  third  market  competed  in  by 
two  rivals. 

But,  passing  by  this  inconsistency,  what  is  it  that  the 
"  Four  "  wish  to  inculcate  when  they  state  that  import  duties 
on  manufactures,  and  even  on  primary  articles  of  food,  have 
not  disqualified  the  Germans  from  successful  and  growing  com- 
petition with  us  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  duties  on  manu- 
factures disqualify  for  competition  abroad  ?  The  natural 
inference  is  that  they  do,  but  if  that  is  what  is  meant,  here  it 
is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  what  they  say  in  other  parts  of 
their  Report  (60,  62,  64,  76,  128  to  133)  as  to  the  effect  of 
Protective  duties  strengthening  the  "producer"  for  foreign 
competition.  The  reader  will  find  paragraphs  128  to  133 
quoted  at  length  under  il  Remedies,"  2,  p.  45,  where  they  are 
fully  discussed,  and  I  will  not  refer  to  them  further  here.  The 
truth  is,  as  I  have  shown  under  "  Tariffs  and  Bounties,"  that 
protective  duties  hamper  and  restrict  the  foreign  trade  of  pro- 
tected countries,  and  that,  therefore,  if  such  a  country  as  Ger- 
many competes  with  us  successfully  it  is  not  in  consequence  of 
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such  duties  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  other  factors  in  production  as  regards  cost.  Among 
these  factors  are  the  restrictions  which  exist  here,  but  not  in 
other  countries,  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  time  during 
which  machinery  may  be  continuously  worked  ;  the  greater 
cost  of  transport  here  than  abroad ;  the  readier  and  cheaper 
access  to  certain  markets  on  the  Continent  enjoyed  by  our 
rivals ;  the  excessive  royalties  exacted  by  our  mineral  owners  ; 
the  superior  education  and  diligence  shown  by  foreigners,  and 
their  greater  readiness  to  adapt  their  wares  to  men's  wants  and 
wishes,  the  "Four"  themselves  saying  (84) : — 

1 '  A  reference  to  the  reports  from  abroad  will  show  that  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  the  perseverance  and  enterprise  of  the  Germans  is 
making  itself  felt.  In  the  actual  production  of  commodities  we  have  now 
few,  if  any,  advantages  over  them  ;  and  in  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  readiness  to  accommodate  themselves  to  local  tastes  or  idio- 
syncrasies, they  have  evidently  gained  ground  upon  us.'5 

Against  all  which  we  have  only  our  one  great  advantage- 
that  of  untaxed  raw  materials  ! 

Here  I  would  just  interject  a  few  observations  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  foreign  competition  in  our  home  market,  and 
in  neutral  markets.  If  it  could  be  confined  to  our  home 
market  it  would  not  restrict  our  aggregate  trade,  because  every 
import  here  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  generate  a  corres- 
ponding export,  whereas  successful  competition  in  a  neutral 
market  would  destroy  our  exports  to,  and  our  imports  from, 
that  market.  The  lesson  which  successful  competition  in  our 
home  market  teaches  us  is,  therefore,  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere,  in  our  machinery  or  our  methods,  or  in  one 
or  other  of  those  points  of  difference  between  ourselves  and 
our  rivals  to  which  I  have  referred.  When  our  markets  are  in- 
vaded, not  in  an  occasional  way  by  forced  sales  arising  from 
distress,  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  we  have  to  take 
to  heart  this  fact,  that  if  foreigners  can  undersell  us  here  where 
our  wares  have  not  to  incur  the  cost  of  sea  carriage,  while 
theirs  have  to  incur  that  cost,  they  can  still  more  easily  do  so 
in  neutral  markets  to  which  that  cost  has  to  be  paid  by  both 
parties. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  whatever  we  do  we 
shall  not,  and  cannot,  avoid  foreign  competition,  and  that  un- 
less we  meet  it  with  knowledge  as  well  as  determination,  we 
shall  inevitably  fail.    Professor  Huxley,  in  a  letter  to  The 
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Times  of  January  20th  last,  respecting  the  proposed  Imperial 
Institute,  expresses  a  desire  to  see  it  so  constituted  that  it  may 
"  supply  a  foundation  for  that  organisation  of  our  industries 
which  the  changed  conditions  of  the  times  render  indispensable 
to  their  prosperity,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  : — "  I  do  not  think 
I  am  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  we  are  entering,  indeed  have 
already  entered,  upon  the  most  serious  struggle  for  existence  to 
which  this  country  has  ever  been  committed. " 

The  way  in  which  this  struggle  for  existence  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  "  Four,"  be  met,  is  discussed  in  the  chapter 
headed  "Remedies." 

Foreign  Investments. 
In  paragraph  59  the  "  Four  "  say  : — 

"  An  important  effect  of  the  combined  influence  of  foreign  tariffs  and 
free  imports  is  to  discourage  and  lessen  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  to  stimulate  and 
increase  its  investment  in  foreign  land  and  securities,  and  foreign  industrial 
enterprises  ;  the  inevitable  consequence  being  that  a  large  and  increasing 
amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  commodities,  is  imported  in  payment  of 
income  due  to  owners  of  foreign  investments  here  resident,  and  therefore 
without  a  corresponding  export  of  the  productions  of  our  own' industries. 
This  directly  operates  to  limit  the  employment  of  labour  in  this  country. 
We  think  this  important  feature  in  our  economic  position  has  not  hitherto 
received  the  attention  it  deserves." 

I  think  so  too,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  "  Four."  When 
we  recollect  what  is  involved  in  an  investment  of  British  capital 
abroad,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  state  of  mind  which 
could  give  utterance  to  such  a  mass  of  fallacies  and  absurdities 
as  are  contained  in  this  paragraph.  An  investment  of  British 
capital  abroad  means,  in  the  first  instance,  an  export  of  the 
material  products  of  our  home  industries,  or  of  labour  or 
services  not  embodied  in  material  products.  If  the  investment 
takes  the  form  of  a  loan  to  a  government,  or  to  a  corporation, 
or  consists  in  the  making  of  railways,  &c,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  bulk  of  our  foreign  investments,  no  return  of  the  capital  is 
made  until  the  loan  is  repaid,  or  the  railways,  &c,  are  sold  to 
some  foreign  person.  In  the  meantime,  however,  those  among 
us  who  own  these  investments,  receive  their  annual  interest, 
which  comes  here  in  the  shape  of  goods,  which  the  "  Four  " 
describe  as  "  a  large  and  increasing  amount  of  food,  clothing, 
and  other  commodities." 

Before  I  make  any  further  remark  on  the  extraordinary 
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views  which  the  "  Four  "  hold  as  to  the  nature  of  our  foreign 
investments,  and  of  the  part  they  play  in  our  commercial  life, 
I  append  three  sets  of  figures : — i.  An  Estimate  of  British 
Investments  in  Colonial  Securities ;  2.  An  Estimate  of 
Interest  paid  Annually  by  each  Colony  to  Home  Investors  : 
which  two  tables  appear  in  the  Economist  of  the  nth  June 
instant,  with  editorial  remarks.  3.  A  Table  laid  before  the 
Commission  by  Sir  Alg'ernon  West,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  showing  the  Income  Tax  Collections 
on  our  foreign  holdings,  1873  t0  1884. 


1.  Estimate  of  British  Investments  in  Colonial  Securities. 


(1) 

(?) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

OnRailways, 

On  Govern- 
ment Loans. 

Provincial, 

City 
Harbour, 

On  Banking, 

Mortgage, 
and  Agency. 

On  Other 
Investments. 

\jn  lotai 
Securities. 

Gas,  &c. 

Australasia  :— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales  ... 

40,000,000 

1,200, 000 

77>ooo,ooo 

New  Zealand 

32,000,000 

5,500,0^0 

58,500,000 

Queensland  

22,000,000 

200,000 

36, 000,000 

South  Australia 

19,000,000 

>6o,ooo,ooo 

6o,000,000* 

30,000,000 

Tasmania  ... 

4,000,000 

1, 100,000 

9,500,000 

Victoria   

31,500,000 

3,000,000 

67,000,000 

Western  Australia  .. 

1,250,000 

2,700,000 

Fiji  

250,000 

300,000 

Total  Australasia  ... 

150,000,000 

11,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

281,000,000 

India*  

115,000,000 

100,000,000 

272,000,000 

Ceylon  

Straits— North  Borneo, 

2,300,000 

100,000 

>  10, 000,000 

50,000,000 

5,000,000 

&c  

100,000 

500  000 

1,000,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ... 
Natal  

22,000,000 
3,700,000 

1,500,000 

|  4,000,000 

(  6,000,000 
(  I.OOD.OOO 

32,500,000 
5,700,000 

Canadian  Dominion  ... 

35,000,000 

65,000,000 

10,000,000 

25,000,000 

C35,ooo,ooo 

Newfoundland 

400,000 

100,000 

500,000 

West  Indies  &  Guiana. 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

8,000,000 

W.  African  Possessions 

600,000 

600,000 

Mauritius 

700,00c 

203,000 

1,500,000 

2,400,000 

Other  Possessions 

(?) 

100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

Grand  total  ... 

330,800,000 

179,800,000 

87,500,000 

145,900,000 

744,000,000 

*  On  the  basis  of  ^30,000,000  in  rupee  paper  being  held  here. 


As  compared  with  our  estimate  of  ,£620,000,000,  at  the  close  of  1883, 
the  above  shows  an  increase  of  from  ^120,000,000  to  £  130,000,000,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  which  has  has  gone  to  Australasia.  We  have  divided  the 
two  Australasian  estimates  of  ^60,000,000  in  columns  3  and  4  between  the 
respective  colonies  in  proportion  to  the  population,  with  a  bias  in  the  case 
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of  certain  colonies  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  land  taken  up  for  settle- 
ment, and  their  known  productions. 

The  grand  total,  however,  is  enormous,  and  we  believe  that  at  this 
date  it  exceeds  the  country's  foreign  investments.  It,  at  the  same  time, 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  do  not  attempt  to  show  the  entire 
amount  of  joint  stock  capital  (if  that  expression  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive) embarked  in  colonial  enterprise,  for  purely  colonial  holdings  must,  in 
the  aggregate,  reach  to  hundreds  of  millions  more.  If  it  were  ascertained 
that  in  this  way  the  aggregate  of  such  securities  raised  in,  or  for,  the 
colonies  reached,  or  even  exceeded,  ;£  1,000,000,000,  there  need  not  be 
surprise.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  this  ^744,000,000,  or  thereabouts, 
which  constitutes  the  main  external  liability  of  these  colonies.  There  are 
in  addition  large  amounts  of  home,  mercantile  and  business  capital  sunk  in 
the  colonies,  private  investments  in  land,  and  so  on,  of  which  we  shall 
attempt  no  estimates ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  comparatively 
small  beside  the  above  remarkable  figures.  Upon  them  the  colonies  are  at 
the  present  time  paying  annually  to  the  Mother  Country  in  interest  nearly 
^"35,000,000  ;  and  with  the  growth  of  those  securities,  this  interest  also 
steadily  grows. 


2.  Estimate  of  Interest  Paid  Annually  by  each  Colony  to  Home 
Investors. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

On  Govern- 

On Railways, 
Provincial, 

On  Banking, 

On 

On 

ment 
Securities. 

City, 
Harbour,  Gas, 
&c. 

Mortgage, 
and  Agency 
Companies. 

Other  Invest- 
ments. 

Total 
Securities. 

at 

£ 

at 

£ 

at 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales... 

4 

1,600,000 

4i 

54,000 

3,704,000 

New  Zealand 

4i 

1,400,000 

si 

302,000 

2.952,000 

Queensland 

4i 

930,000 

5 

10,000 

1,790,000 

South  Australia    . . . 

4i 

810,000 

(at  7%) 

(at  4|  %) 

1,460,000 

Tasmania  ... 

\l 

170,000 

4i 

50,000 

4,200,000 

2,850,000 

485,000 

Victoria   

4i 

1,340,000 

5 

150,000 

3,410,000 

Western  Australia .. 

4 

50,000 

112,000 

Fiji  

4i 

11,000 

14,000 

Total  Australasia 

6,311,000 

566,000 

a 

4,200,00 

2, 850,000 

13,927,000 

India   

3l 

4,300,000 

6 

6,000,000 

13,080, 000 

Ceylon   

4i 

98,000 

2,000 

V 

400,000 

5 

2,500,000^ 

200,000 

Straits  &  N.  Borneo 

4,000 

24,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Natal   

4i 
4* 

990  00c 
166,000 

SJ 

82, 000 

' 

J 

u 

160,000 

3i 

240,000  < 

1,378,000 
260, 000 

Canadian  Dominion 

4 

1,400,000 

31 

2,275,000 

6 

600,000 

4 

1,000,000 

5,275,000 

Newfoundland 

nil 

nil 

West  Indies,  &c.  ... 

4l 

87,000 

5 

50,000 

6 

120,000 

5 

150,000 

407,000 

West  African  Pos- 

sessions   

«i 

15,000 

15,000 

Mauritius  

4f 

33,000 

5 

10,000 

6* 

90,000 

133,000 

Other  possessions ... 

4 

8, 000 

10,000 

Grand  Total 

4 

13,389,000 

5 

8,985,000 

6 

5,572,000 

4 

6,863,000 

34,709,000 

c 
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It  remains  to  be  shown  how  these  burdens  affect  the  people  of  the 
various  colonies.  In  India  the  annual  payment  by  way  of  interest  to  home 
investors  is  only  about  6d.  per  head  ;  in  Canada  we  calculate  it  to  be 
£i  2s.  6d.  per  head  ;  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  about  £z  14s.  ;  and  New 
Zealand  has  to  remit  about  £$  per  head  annually  to  the  mother  country  as 
interest  on  her  borrowings  and  securities. 


3.  Table  showing  Income-tax  Collections  on  our  Foreign 
Holdings,  1873  TO  1884. 

Annual  Interest  in  Millions  sterling. 


Year. 

Government 

Other 

Railways  out. 
of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Total 

Securities. 

Securities. 

Annual  Interest. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

1873 

IC/2 

Cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

^  28-2 

1877 

I9'I 

7*4 

17 

1879 

18-9 

7-2 

2 -4 

28-5 

1880 

19*3 

7-2 

2*1 

28-6 

l88l 

I9'3 

8-o 

2'6 

29'9 

1882 

19-5 

8-4  * 

27 

30-6 

1883 

19-9 

8-8 

3*3 

32'0 

1884 

20  *4 

97 

3*8 

33*9* 

The  sum  now  receivable  cannot  be  less  than  36  millions. 


An  examination  of  the  foregoing  figures  discloses  these, 
among  other  facts  : — 1.  that  our  investments  abroad  must  be 
approaching  the  enormous  sum  of  2,000  millions  sterling ; 
2.  that  only  a  portion  of  the  accruing  annual  interest  is  re- 
mitted home,  the  remainder  being  left  to  accumulate  ;  3.  that 
mankind  is  becoming  more  and  more  indebted  to  us. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  which  underlie  this 
stupendous  exhibit — an  exhibit  which  no  nation  on  earth  can 
match — we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  "Four"  that  in  some 
inscrutable  way  all  this  is  a  national  misfortune  ! 

If  so,  however,  the  sooner  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  cease 
to  make  foreign  investments,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  ;  but  in 
that  case  let  us  see  what  would  happen. 

To  cease  our  foreign  investments  is  to  cease  exporting  our 
material  products,  and  our  labour,  and  so  to  decrease  the 
employment  of  our  artisans,  and  our  engineers,  and  our  bankers, 
and  brokers,  and  at  one  blow  to  cut  off  our  carrying  trade  by 
sea  and  land.  The  enormous  trade  we  did  in  187 1-3,  to 
which  Fair  Traders  are  fond  of  referring  as  the  climax  of  our 
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prosperity,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  gigantic  foreign 
loans  and  immense  foreign  undertakings  which  were  entered 
into  on  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  we  ought  never 
to  have  made  these  foreign  investments,  and  that  the  annual 
interest  which  comes  here  in  the  shape  of  goods  is  a  national 
loss?  The  idea  is  nonsensical,  yet  it  is  what  the  "  Four " 
imply  when  they  talk  of  the  large  and  increasing  amount  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  commodities  which  are  imported  in 
payment  of  the  income  due  to  us  directly  operating  to  limit  the 
employment  of  labour  in  this  country — the  reason  given  being 
that  these  imports  come  "without  a  corresponding  export  of 
the  productions  of  our  own  industries." 

Of  all  the  economic  nonsense  ever  enunciated  I  think 
this  is  the  most  extraordinary.  To  come  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  we  are  told,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  when 
a  man  has  lent  another,  say  ^1,000  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  he 
suffers  a  loss  every  half  year  when  the  interest  becomes  due, 
unless  he  takes  something  or  other  in  his  hand  of  the  value  of 
^25,  and  transfers  it  to  his  debtor  for  the  ^25  which  the 
debtor  has  to  pay  him.  If  such  a  transaction  took  place 
between  two  Englishmen,  the  creditor  would  justly  be 
considered  a  lunatic,  the  nation,  however,  being  neither  richer 
or  poorer  for  it.  But  if  the  creditor  be  British  and  the  debtor 
be  a  foreigner,  the  £2  5  of  British  goods  exported  would  be 
so  much  loss  to  the  nation. 

Not  so,  think  the  Four ;  they  evidently  consider  that  an 
export  is  a  profitable  thing,  not  for  what  it  brings  back  in 
exchange,  but  for  the  employment  of  labour  which  it  involves. 
But  the  employment  of  labour  is  not  the  reward  of  labour.  An 
export  is  an  expense  of  capital  and  labour  on  our  part  which  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  something  else  which  is 
wanted.  This  something  else — this  import — is  the  reward  of 
that  expense.  If  this  something  could  be  obtained  without  the 
expense  of  the  export,  the  nation  would  be  richer  to  that 
extent.  This  is  exactly  the  case  as  regards  those  imports 
which  come  to  us  in  payment  of  interest  due  to  us  from  abroad. 
We  have  no  need  to  go  to  further  expense  in  order  to  get  them. 
Our  expense  was  incurred  when  we  made  the  loan,  or  the 
investment,  and  sent  the  capital  abroad  in  the  shape  of  goods. 

What  we  are  getting  in  return  is  only  a  part  payment  for 
those  goods,  and  we  shall  not  get  full  payment  until  either  the 
c  2 
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loan  is  redeemed,  or  the  investment  is  sold.  In  what  possible 
way,  therefore,  can  a  foreign  investment  limit  the  employment 
of  labour  ?  As  I  have  stated,  in  order  to  constitute  a  foreign 
investment  an  export  of  British  goods  must  have  been  made  ; 
and  as  foreign  countries  are  developed  by  this  outlay  of  capital 
on  our  part,  they  require  from  time  to  time  more  and  more 
capital,  which  goes  out  likewise  in  the  shape  of  goods,  &c.  This 
process,  which  has  made  us  the  great  creditor  nation,  will 
go  on  indefinitely,  and  the  world  will  go  on  increasing  its 
indebtedness  to  us  until  something  occurs  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

But  what  the  "  Four  "  object  to  is  not  what  is  exported  in 
this  way,  but  what  is  imported  in  this  way — what  is  im- 
ported in  the  shape  of  annual  interest.  But  what  an  absurdity! 
An  export  of  goods,  say  for  ^ioo,  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and,  of  course,  brings  back  jQioo  of  food, 
clothes,  and  other  commodities.  To  this  the  "Four"  make 
no  objection.  If,  however,  only  ^5  worth  of  these  articles 
comes  back  in  a  year's  time  for  interest,  to  that  they  have  a 
great  objection.  It  is  an  injury  to  us,  they  say;  it  limits  em- 
ployment. But  if  ^5  worth  of  imports  limits  employment, 
j£ioo  worth  will  still  more  limit  it.  The  latter  sum,  if  there 
be  a  particle  of  force  in  their  contention,  would  limit  employ- 
ment just  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  other. 

Their  contention,  in  truth,  is  simple  nonsense.  So  far 
from  limiting  employment,  the  imports  of  which  they  complain, 
like  every  other  import,  stimulate  and  reward  labour  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  foreign  shore  to  that  in  which  they  are 
finally  distributed  and  consumed  among  us.  Thirty-six 
million  pounds'  worth  of  these  imports  now  come  to  us  in  this 
way  in  addition  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  sent  by  foreigners 
tg  defray  the  charges  in  bringing  the  goods  here. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  to  this  ^36,000,000  worth  ot 
imports  is  that  the  State  steps  in  and  takes,  at  the  present  rate 
of  income-tax,  no  less  a  sum  than  ^1,000,000,  which  is 
only  a  foretaste  of  the  benefits  they  confer  on  the  community. 
Like  the  rest  of  our  imports,  from  which  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  consist  of  food  and 
raw  materials.  Like  the  rest  also,  they  require  shipping  to 
bring  them  to  us,  and  this  means  freight  to  owners,  and  em- 
ployment to  shipbuilders.  On  arrival  at  our  shores,  these 
imports  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  our  docks  and  warehouses, 
and  they  thus  give  profits  to  those  who  own  them,  and  employ- 
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ment  and  wages  to  all  who  do  the  work  connected  with 
them. 

Then  they  have  to  pass  through  the  mart  and  the  sale 
room,  and  to  do  something  to  enrich  our  merchants,  and 
brokers,  and  bankers,  and  all  who  work  under  them.  Then 
they  have  to  be  carted,  and  carried  by  railways,  and  canals,  to 
their  various  destinations,  every  operation  connected  with  the 
distribution  involving  employment,  and  wages,  and  profits,  and 
contributing  to  rents,  taxes,  and  rates,  until  the  food  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  raw  materials  are  worked  up  in  some  new 
circle  of  industry.  > 

But  that  is  only  half  the  story.  The  36  millions  which 
these  imports  realise  in  our  markets  is  paid  over  to  what  the 
"  Four"  call  "  owners  of  foreign  investments  here  resident,"  as 
if  they  were  a  class  by  themselves  with  interests  different 
from,  if  not  opposed  to,  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
These  u  owners,"  however,  consist  of  every  rank  and  class  of 
society,  from  the  millionaire  with  his ^5  0,000  a  year,  down  to  the 
the  shopkeeper,  the  servant,  and  the  widow,  with  their  ^5  or  their 
£\o  a  year.  These  "owners"  distribute  this  money  among 
the  community  in  providing  house-room,  food,  and  clothing, 
for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  dependents.  There  is 
not  a  home  trade,  profession,  or  employment,  which  is  not 
thereby  enriched,  every  operation  connected  with  their  expendi- 
ture contributing  to  profits,  rents,  wages,  taxes,  and  rates, 
benefiting  alike  the  community  and  the  State.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  if  we  follow  out  the  course  of  this  expenditure 
every  farthing  of  this  36  millions  is  eventually  spent  in  zaages. 

Surely  such  facts  as  these  ought  to  be  patent  to  men  like 
the  "  Four,"  who  put  themselves  forward  to  instruct  the  nation 
in  fiscal  matters.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  they  are  in  profound 
ignorance  in  regard  to  them,  or  they  would  not  have  penned 
the  following  nonsense  (106)  :— 

'  'We  have  shown  that,  whether  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  has  or 
has  not  increased,  its  distribution  has  been  undergoing  great  changes  ;  that 
the  result  of  these  changes  has  been  a  relative  increase  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  owners  of  foreign  investments,  and  importers  of  foreign 
produce  and  manufactures,  who,  along  with  retail  distributors  and  con- 
sumers, have  all  profited  at  the  expense  of  producers  " 

Fancy  the  exchanges  of  wealth  and  the  consequent  employ- 
ment of  our  people  brought  about  by  these  imports  being  at 
the  expense  of  "producers,"  who  are,  in  truth,  ninety-nine 
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out  of  every  hundred  in  the  population !  But,  as  I  treat  the 
subject  fully  at  p.  47,  under  the  head  of  "  Duties  on  Foreign 
Manufactures,"  I  will  not  pursue  it  here. 

The  blunder  of  the  "  Four  "  consists,  of  course,  in  suppos- 
ing that  employment  of  labour  is  not  going  on  because  we  do 
not  export  the  products,  but  consume  these  at  home.  Let  us 
imagine  for  a  moment  the  state  of  things  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  the  non-receipt  of  the  annual  interest  on  our  invest- 
ments. Our  shipping  would  lose  freights,  our  docks  and  ware- 
houses would  stand  empty,  our  railways  and  canals  would  lose 
traffic,  Mincing  Lane,  Mark  Lane,  and  Lombard  Street,  would 
languish,  our  looms  and  factories  would  be  silent,  houses  and 
shops  would  stand  unlet,  horse  breeding  would  cease,  every 
trade,  profession,  and  industry,  would  be  depressed,  the  State 
would  lose  revenue,  and  every  interest  in  the  country  would 
suffer.  If  the  holders  of  foreign  investments  are  not  to  receive 
their  due,  of  course  foreign  investments  will  cease  to  be  made. 
London  will  no  longer  be  the  central  mart  and  exchange  of 
the  world.  There  will  be  no  more  foreign  loans  or  invest- 
ments of  any  kind.  As  things  go  on  now  these  loans  are 
measured  in  money,  but  they  actually  consist  of  exports  of 
labour  embodied  in  material  objects,  and  of  services  of  various 
kinds  not  so  embodied.  To  put  a  stop  to  them  is  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  employment  of  our  artisans,  to  shut  up  our  mills 
and  furnaces,  and  to  extinguish  industry. 

It  also  means  putting  a  check  on  the  development  of 
foreign  countries,  and  of  our  colonies,  which  is  taking  place 
by  means  of  our  capital,  and  to  the  raising  up  of  populations 
who  become  our  customers,  and  tributaries  ;  and,  consequently, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  production  of  the  wealth  which  these 
populations  will  have  to  exchange  with  us. 

These  considerations  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  "  Four  "  as  to  our  capital  being  employed  abroad 
to  the  detriment  of  our  home  industries  is  absurd.  The  truth 
is  that  we  have  no  means  so  effective  for  stimulating  home 
industries  as  in  fostering  foreign  enterprise.  But  there  are 
other  considerations.  So  long  as  human  motive  endures, 
capital  and  labour,  like  every  other  commodity,  will  be  taken 
and  applied  wherever  they  find  the  best  market,  wherever  they 
meet  with*  the  largest  return.  There  is  no  philanthropy  about 
either.  To  suppose  that  owners  of  capital  will  employ  it  in 
enterprises  which  bring  little  or  no  profit,  or  entail  certain  loss, 
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and  that  labourers  will  not  seek  the  more  remunerative 
employment,  is  ridiculous.  Men  must  be  very  differently 
constituted  before  such  things  can  come  to  pass.  Of  all 
countries  in  the  world  ours  is  that  in  which  capital  is  most 
redundant,  in  which  of  all  others  it  is  most  seeking  outlets  for 
employment.  If  the  outlet  be  abroad,  that  is  only  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  equal  opening  for  it  at  home.  When  the  capitalist, 
for  instance,  leaves  off  growing  wheat  or  cattle  at  home  at  a 
loss,  and  turns  his  capital  to  where  they  can  be  grown  at  a 
profit,  he  goes  to  work  in  one  of  these  two  ways,  or  possibly  in 
both  ways.  He  sets  to  work  by  means  of  the  mine,  and  the 
factory,  and  makes  something  which,  for  a  given  quantity  of 
capital  and  labour,  will  exchange  abroad  for  a  larger  quantity 
of  wheat  and  cattle,  than  the  same  quantity  of  capital  and 
labour  expended  at  home  in  agriculture  would  procure  ;  or,  he 
sends  his  capital  abroad  to  buy  land,  to  make  railways,  docks, 
or  what  not,  and  thus  raise  the  wheat  and  the  cattle  which  are 
to  be  exchanged  for  our  home  productions. 

In  what  way,  I  ask,  is  the  community  injured  by  such  a 
process  ?  A  class  may  be  injured,  it  is  true,  but  the  community 
is  enriched.  Displacement  of  capital  and  labour  takes  place, 
but  that  is  going  on  always  the  world  over,  and  is  the  inevitable 
concomitant  of  human  progress.  Our  agriculturists,  so  far  as 
wheat-growing  and  cattle-rearing  are  concerned,  suffer,  but  as 
before  stated,  the  community  as  a  whole,  is  richer  for  the 
process.  As  regards  wheat  in  particular,  we  now  obtain  with 
certainty,  by  means  of  free  imports,  four  loaves  of  bread  from 
wheat  grown  abroad  where  we  should  otherwise  obtain  only 
three  with  uncertainty,  and  we  do  so  by  means  of  those  foreign 
investments  of  which  the  "  Four  "  complain.  As  regards  our 
manufactures,  so  far  from  the  investment  of  capital  in  them 
being  discouraged  by  all  this,  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth, 
investment  is  stimulated,  labour  is  drawn  from  agriculture 
where  it  is  not  wanted  into  other  occupations  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  thus  obtains  a  higher  reward  than  it  otherwise 
would,  while  employment  is  found,  not  only  for  the  migrating 
agriculturist,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  that  increasing  popula- 
tion which  is  more  and  more  pressing  on  us,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

REMEDIES, 

t.  Countervailing  Duty  on  Sugar — Fallacies — Colonial  Growers  and  Home 
Refiners  would  Gain — The  Community  would  Suffer— Figures — Insignifi- 
cance of  Home  Refining  Interest. 

2.  Duties  on  Foreign  Manufactures — Keeping  out  Foreign  Goods  giving 

Increased  Employment  to  Labour — Fallacies — Producers  and  Consumers — 
True  Definition — Competition  in  Home  Market — Protective  Duties  cause 
Decreased  Production — Return  Trade  created  by  Imports  overlooked — Mr. 
Ecroyd  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris  ;  ^240,000  worth  of  Foreign  Carpentry — 
Benefits  of  Foreign  Trade— Competition  in  Neutral  Markets — If  we  cannot 
Compete  at  Home  we  cannot  Compete  Abroad — Do  Duties  keep  out  Foreign 
Goods? — Last  Annual  Report  of  United  States'  Secretary  to  the  Treasury — 
No  Advantage  in  keeping  out  Foreign  Goods — Natural  and  Artificial  Advan- 
tages— Fallacies— Inconsistencies — The  " Four's  v  Pet  "  Producer  "in  Pos- 
session of  Home  Market  through  Protection  Selling  under  Cost  Price  Abroad 
— Prices — Profits — Wages — Only  the  Monopoly  Owners  Gain — Sole  way  to 
Protect  Labour — If  One  Industry  Protected,  all  should  be — Cannot  Pro- 
tect Manufactures  without  Protecting  Agriculture — Many  Industries  can- 
not be  Protected — Buying  in  the  Cheapest  and  Selling  in  the  Dearest 
Market. 

3.  Discriminating  Duties  against  Foreign  Food  Products — Our  Trade  with 

the  United  States  and  Australia — The  United  States'  Tariff  offering  a 
Bribe  to  Capital  and  Labour — Fallacies — Australia  Buying  of  us  more  per 
Head  than  the  States — Proposed  Policy  Disastrous —Our  Food  Supply 
would  Destroy  Trade  of  114  millions  for  one  of  27  millions — Colonial 
Trade  not  more  Profitable  than  Foreign  Trade — Cultivation  Diverted  from 
Fertile  to  less  Fertile  Soils — Distressful  State  of  Things  at  Home — Re- 
taliation Provoked — Should  Lose  Benefit  of  Most  Favoured  Nation  Treat- 
ment— Protectionist  Nations  might  Eventually  Offer  to  Trade  on  Free 
Trade  Basis — What  Then  ? — Fiscal  Federation  a  Dream. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  views  which  the 
"  Four  "  take  of  our  industrial  position,  and  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  depression.  We  have  now  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  remedies  which  they  propose  in  order  to  cure 
the  evils  which,  in  their  opinion,  exist.  After  making  certain 
recommendations,  they  proceed  to  say  (122) : — 

"The  above  recommendations,  though  referring  to  matters  in  them- 
selves important,  leave  untouched  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  causes 
of  the  depression,  which  are  undoubtedly,  as  before  stated  (paragraphs  28, 
58-64,  76,  81,  82),  the  action  of  foreign  bounties  and  tariffs  and  the  grow- 
ing effect  of  directly  or  indirectly  subsidised  foreign  competition." 

After  stating  the  difficulties  with  which,  in  their  opinion, 
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our  producers  have  to  contend  (122,  123)  in  consequence  of 
these  causes,  they  go  on  to  say  (124) : — 

"The  depression,  then,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  the  permanent  and 
growing  causes  just  named,  cannot  fail  to  recur,  after  each  brief  interval  of 
relief,  with  equal  or  increasing  force ;  and  this  must  be  endured  unless  the 
nation  shall  determine  to  counterwork  by  active  measures  the  disturbing 
influences  which  are  artificially  produced  by  foreign  legislation." 

They  accordingly  propose  three  remedies  : — 

"1.  A  countervailing  duty  (125)  of  one  farthing  per  lb.,  or  2s.  4d. 

per  cwt,  on  all  foreign  refined  sugar  and  raw  beet-root 
sugar. 

"2.  The  imposition  of  duties  (129)  equal  to  10  or  15  per  cent., 
ad  valorem,  upon  all  manufactures  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

"  3.  Specific  duties  (139),  equal  to  about  10  per  cent,  on  a  low  range 
of  values,  imposed  upon  the  import  from  foreign  countries  of 
those  articles  of  food  which  India  and  the  colonies  are  well 
able  to  produce." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  these  proposal 

1. — A  Countervailing  Duty  on  Foreign  Sugar. 

The  "  Four  "  introduce  the  subject  as  follows  (125) : — 

"  The  most  conspicuous — we  do  not  say  the  most  important — case  is 
that  of  the  sugar  bounties.  The  abolition  of  these  bounties  is  admitted  to 
be  desirable,  for  it  has  been  the  object  of  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  So  long  as  the  bounties  are  maintained,  therefore,  it 
is  evident  that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  import  duty  must  be  de- 
sirable. Its  effect  would  be  to  restore  to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  our 
Colonies  and  in  India,  and  to  the  refiners  in  this  country,  the  just  right  of 
competition  on  practically  equal  terms,  and  to  transfer  to  our  own  Ex- 
chequer the  export  bounties  given  by  foreign  nations.  The  position  of  the 
British  consumer  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  had  by  negotiation  obtained 
an  equivalent  reduction  of  the  bounties,  whilst  in  his  quality  of  tax-payer 
he  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  diversion  of  foreign  money  into  our  Exchequer, 
so  long  as  the  bounty-receiving  importations  continued. 

"  A  countervailing  duty  of  one  farthing  per  lb.,  or  2s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  on 
all  foreign  refined  sugar  and  raw  beet- root  sugar  would  substantially  effect 
the  purpose." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  paragraphs  in  the 
Report.  It  equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  No.  59,  quoted  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  effects  supposed  to 
flow  from  our  foreign  investments. 

The  first  remark  I  have  to  make  is  that  if,  as  is  stated,  our 
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Foreign  Office  has  made  any  serious  efforts  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  these  bounties,  it  has  done  an  unwise  thing,  and 
has  shown  how  little  it  understands  their  nature  and  working, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  for  foreign  Governments  to  meddle 
with  them  so  long  as  a  protective  policy  is  pursued.  They 
have  done  an  unwise  thing,  for,  if  Government  interference 
were  justifiable,  or  called  for,  in  this  case,  it  should  have  been 
exercised  to  beseech  the  foreigner  not  only  to  persevere  in  his 
bounties,  but,  if  possible,  to  increase  them,  so  as  to  provide  us 
with  sugar  for  nothing  !  How  any  sane  man  can  persuade 
himself,  and  try  to  persuade  others,  that  to  raise  the  price  of 
anything  which  this  nation  buys  and  imports  can  be  a  benefit 
to  the  community  passes  ordinary  comprehension.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  what  the  "Four"  have  done,  and  they  give  the  reasons 
on  which  their  recommendations  are  founded,  and  which  show 
that  what  they  propose  is  an  unjust  thing. 

We  are  told  that  countervailing  duties  would  restore  to  the 
sugar  producers  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  India,  and  to  the  re- 
finers in  this  country,  their  just  right  of  competition  on  practi- 
cally equal  terms.  Whether  any  just  right  of  this  sort  exists  I 
will  not  now  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  answer  to  this 
claim,  that  colonial  sugar-growers  and  home  refiners  have  no 
more  just  right  of  competition  on  practically  equal  terms  than 
our  agricultural  and  mining  producers  have.  These  latter,  as 
I  have  shown  (p.  27),  work  under  competition  fed  by  direct 
and  indirect  bounties,  to  many  of  which  we  ourselves  con- 
tribute by  the  expenditure  of  our  capital  abroad,  while  the 
Colonies  and  India  themselves  benefit  largely  from  this  outlay 
on  our  part.  Then,  as  to  our  home  refiners,  why  are  they  to 
be  considered  in  preference  to  other  home  industries  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance,  which  are  also  subject  to  foreign 
competition  ?  The  "  Four,"  it  is  true,  endeavour  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  competition  arising  from  natural  ad- 
vantages and  that  which  comes  from  artificial  aid.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  futile.  Our  agriculture,  as  regards  the  growing  of 
cereals,  for  instance,  suffers  from  both  kinds.  They  have  to 
fight  against  natural  fertility,  and  steam  communication.  Who 
shall  say  how  much  is  to  be  put  down  to  each  of  these  ?  In 
such  a  case  as  that,  and  in  a  score  of  others  that  could  be 
mentioned,  who  is  to  follow  out  into  their  remote  effects  the 
influences  of  what  may  be  considered  indirect  bounties  on 
cultivation,  or  manufactures,  and  legislate  so  that  every  industry 
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shall  be  properly  weighted  and  balanced  ?  The  thing  is 
obviously  impossible.  The  interests  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  are  paramount  in  all  cases,  and  when  the  interest  of  any 
class  comes  in  conflict  with  them,  the  class  interest  must 
yield. 

Now,  the  interests  of  the  community  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  of  colonial  growers,  and  home  refiners  of  sugar. 
These  desire  that  the  price  of  sugar  shall  be  raised.  The 
community,  for  many  reasons,  desire  that  it  shall  be  cheap. 
The  "Four"  say  that  so  long  as  the  bounties  are  maintained 
it  is  evident  that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  import 
duty  must  be  desirable.  Desirable  by  whom  ?  not  on  the  part 
of  the  community.  Their  interest  for  many  reasons  is  to  get 
their  sugar  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  parties  by  whom  it  is 
desired  are  the  colonial  growers,  and  the  home  refiners.  What 
the  public  would  lose  they  would  pocket. 

The  "Four,"  however,  tell  us  that  the  position  of  the 
British  consumer  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  had  by  negotia- 
tion obtained  an  equivalent  reduction  of  the  bounties,  whilst 
in  his  quality  of  tax-payer  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  diver- 
sion of  foreign  money  into  our  Exchequer.  Both  these  asser- 
tions are  false.  The  position  of  the  British  consumer  would 
not  be  the  same.  The  British  consumer  not  only  eats  or 
drinks  sugar  in  simple  forms,  but  uses  it  as  a  component 
material  in  a  variety  of  industries  which,  if  the  present  supply 
were  stopped,  or  the  present  price  were  raised,  would  cease  to 
be  carried  on.  Of  the  industries  which  are  benefited  by  cheap 
and  plentiful  sugar  may  be  mentioned  biscuit-baking,  con- 
fectionery, brewing,  jam-making,  and  even  cattle  feeding,  all 
of  which  would  be  interfered  with  if  the  sugar  trade  as  it  exists 
now  were  interfered  with.  It  is  false,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
position  of  the  British  consumer  would  be  the  same  under  a 
countervailing  duty.  But  assuming  it  to  be  true,  why  should 
he  want  to  go  back  to  dearer  sugar  ?  He  would  only  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  article  than  he  does  now,  and  what  possible 
benefit  could  that  be  to  him  ?  But,  say  the  "  Four,"  he  would 
gain  in  his  quality  of  tax-payer,  by  the  diversion  of  foreign 
money  into  our  Exchequer.  The  "  Four  "  must  have  credited 
the  British  consumer  with  an  enormous  amount  of  ignorance 
and  credulity  when  they  penned  such  a  statement  as  that. 

Let  us  see  how  the  2s.  4d.  per  cwt.  duty  as  proposed  by 
them  would  work.    On  their  own  showing,  the  price  of  sugar 
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would  be  raised,  for  they  speak  of  the  British  consumer  re- 
couping as  a  tax-payer  what  he  loses  as  a  consumer.  But,  if 
the  price  be  raised,  and  it  cannot  be  raised  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  foreigner  would 
pay  the  tax  ?  He  would  recover  in  the  increased  price  what  he 
had  paid  at  the  Custom  House.  The  argument  is  a  tissue  of 
absurdities,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  2s.  4d.  per  cwt.  would 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  British  public. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  imported  on  the  average 
about  23!  million  cwts.,  of  which  about  20  millions  were  foreign, 
and  about  3!  millions  colonial  sugar.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
the  proposed  duty  these  proportions  would  of  course  be  altered ; 
more  sugar  would  come  from  our  dependencies  and  less  would 
come  from  abroad.  If  we  assume  that  the  proportions  would 
become  7  million  cwts.  of  Colonial  to  i6|  of  foreign  sugar  it  is 
clear  that  out  of  the  ^2,741,000  which  the  British  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  in  the  increase  of  price,  only  ^1,925,000 
would  go  into  the  Exchequer,  while  the  remaining  ^"816,000 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  Colonial  growers  and  home  re- 
finers. The  British  consumer,  therefore,  would  not  gain  as  a 
tax-payer  as  much  as  he  would  lose  as  consumer,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  incidence  of  the  tax  on  the  various  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, wrhich,  as  in  all  indirect  taxation,  would  be  sure  to  be 
unjust  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor.  The  argument  of  the 
"  Four  "  is  at  the  best  a  hollow  and  deceptive  one. 

No  section  of  the  community  has  of  late  years  been  more 
clamorous  for  Protection  than  our  sugar  refiners.  From  the 
noise  they  have  made  some  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  constitute  a  great  interest,  coming,  in  importance, 
next  after  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  and  that  if 
foreign  competition  were  allowed  to  supplant  it,  national  interests 
would  grievously  suffer.  The  following  facts  may  tend  to  dis- 
pel the  delusion  they  have  so  perseveringly  laboured  to  create. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  less  than  30 
firms  engaged  in  sugar  refining  ;  the  value  of  their  plant  does  not 
exceed 2,000,000 ;  and  the  number  of  persons  in  their  employ 
all  told  is  under  5,000.  The  demand  of  this  insignificant  sec- 
tion, therefore,  is  no  less  than  this,  that  the  British  nation  shall 
in  its  favour  reverse  the  settled  fiscal  policy  of  the  last  forty 
years,  and  take  up  the  discarded  doctrines  of  Protection.  They 
ask  that  British  consumers  shall  be  saddled  with  2\  millions 
sterling  annual  extra  cost  on  their  sugar — a  sum  much  larger 
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than  the  capital  value  of  their  whole  plant — regardless  of  the  risk 
the  nation  would  run  of  reprisals  from  other  countries  in  the 
shape  of  tariff  wars,  and  of  the  fact  that  we  should  forfeit  in 
many  cases  the  right  we  now  enjoy  from  the  most  favoured 
nation  clause  in  our  commercial  treaties  ;  and  regardless  also 
of  the  disorganisation  which  would  take  place  in  those  various 
industries  I  have  named,  one  of  which  alone  employs  100,000 
hands  which  depend  on  a  plentiful  and  a  cheap  supply  of  sugar. 

I  have  spoken  of  i\  millions  as  the  annual  loss  which 
would  accrue  to  the  British  consumer  if  the  duty  proposed 
were  levied.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question,  however, 
which  has  to  be  considered  which  is  still  more  serious.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  system  of  bounties  came  to  an  end  through 
the  break  up  of  Protection,  we  should  lose  more  than  this  sum. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  we  now  obtain  our  sugar  under  these 
bounties  at  |d.  per  lb.  less  than  we  should  otherwise  do,  and 
that  if  the  bounties  were  abolished,  we  should  have  to  pay  the 
foreigner  a  sum  of  from  5  to  6  millions  per  annum  more  than 
we  do  now.  For  us  to  try  and  alter  the  present  state  of  things, 
therefore,  would  be  an  act  of  insanity. 

So  much  for  remedy  No.  1  as  propounded  by  the  Four 
Evangelists  of  the  Gospel  of  Scarcity. 

2. — Duties  on  Foreign  Manufactures.] 
The  "Four"  say  (128):— 

"We  have  already  described  (paragraphs  60,  62,  64,  76)  the  way  in 
which  the  high  Protective  duties  levied  by  foreign  nations,  whose  industries 
are  almost  or  quite  on  a  par  with  our  own  as  regards  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction, constitute  in  effect  a  bounty  upon  their  exports  of  the  protected 
articles.  So  far  as  this  affects  their  competition  with  our  producers  in 
neutral  markets  we  have,  of  course,  no  direct  remedy  in  our  hands.  Of 
the  possibility  of  applying  an  effectual,  though  indirect,  remedy,  we  shall 
have  hereafter  to  speak." 

(129).  "  But  as  regards  their  practically  subsidised  competition  in  our 
home  market,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  destroy  the  fair  profits  of 
producers  and  to  diminish  the  employment  of  labour,  we  have  at  command 
an  effectual  remedy.  The  imposition  of  duties  equal  to  10  or  15  per  cent., 
ad  valoretti,  upon  all  manufactures  imported  from  foreign  countries,  would, 
we  believe,  sufficiently  countervail  both  the  bounty-creating  effect  of  their 
protective  tariffs  and  the  unenviable  economy  of  production  obtained 
through  longer  hours  of  labour  and  less  effective  inspection  and  regulation 
of  its  conditions.  For  our  aim  ought  not  to  be  to  countervail  any  natural 
and  legitimate  advantage  which  foreign  manufacturers  may  possess,  but 
simply  to  prevent  our  own  industries  being  placed  at  an  artificial  disad- 
vantage by  the  interference  of  either  home  or  foreign  legislation,  and  to 
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replace  rhem,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  position  in  which  they  would 
have  found  themselves  but  for  such  interference." 

(130)  .  "Such  duties  would  undoubtedly,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
keep  foreign  manufactures  out  of  our  home  market,  and  thereby  give 
increased  employment  to  our  home  industries.  But  in  this  country  so 
insufficient  is  the  present  employment  of  the  available  labour  and  agencies 
of  production,  and  so  great  is  the  pressure  of  capital  seeking  investment 
and  labour  seeking  employ,  that  in  our  opinion  neither  prices,  profits,  nor 
wages,  could  possibly  be  raised  by  the  operation  of  such  duties  above  the 
lowest  remunerative  level." 

(131)  .  "It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  great  advantage  would 
not  accrue  to  the  producer  and  to  those  employed  by  him.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fuller  and  more  regular  output — upon  a  given  basis  of 
investments  and  fixed  expenses — secured  by  the  exclusion  of  that  surplus 
production  of  protected  foreign  industries  which  periodically  floods  this, 
the  only  duty-free  market,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  our  manufactures  in 
the  most  healthful  manner  by  the  distribution  of  fixed  charges  over  a 
larger  annual  production.  Our  producers  would  thus  be  strengthened  for 
competition  in  neutral  markets,  not  by  a  reduction  of  the  wages  and 
comforts  of  their  workpeople — which  must  inevitably  further  depress  the 
home  trade — but  by  the  sound  economical  method  of  full  and  steady 
production,  which  is  beneficial  alike  to  employers  and  employed." 

(132)  .  "  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
Protection  by  all  foreign  countries  has  not  merely  left  our  producers,  alone 
amongst  all  others,  destitute  of  an  artificial  stimulus,  that  they  might  well 
have  endured  without  complaint.  But  it  has  at  last  brought  upon  them  an 
unnatural,  and  practically  subsidised  competition.  From  this  they  have 
none  the  less  right  to  be  defended,  because,  in  the  presence  of  general,  or 
even  partially-prevailing  Free  Trade,  they  would  be  the  last  to  desire  Pro- 
tection of  any  kind." 

(133)  .  M  The  measures  we  have  indicated  would  counterwork  the  effects 
of  Protection,  and  strengthen  the  position  of  our  producers,  directly  in  the 
home  market,  and  indirectly,  though  substantially,  in  neutral  markets.  It 
is,  of  course,  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  more  free  access  to  the  Protected 
markets  of  countries  like  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany  them- 
selves. In  past  years  we  had  little  occasion  to  regret  this,  or  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  it.  Their  course  of  action  did  not  harm  us  so  long  as  we 
were  able,  in  spite  of  it,  to  obtain  full  employment  for  all  our  available 
labour.  To  buy  everything  in  the  cheapest  market — though  not  permitted 
to  sell  in  the  dearest — may  be  the  best  policy,  so  long  as  we  can  find  other 
full  and  equally  remunerative  employment  for  the  home  enterprise  and 
industry  which  we  displaced  in  so  doing,  but  no  longer,  for,  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  combined  effect  of  Protective  tariffs  abroad  and 
foreign  competitions  at  home  limits  our  market  so  as  to  cramp  the  free  and 
full  exercise  of  our  industries,  it  begins  to  choke  the  living  fountain  of  our 
wealth,  our  social  well-being,  and  our  national  strength.  We  think  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  that  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  this  point 
has  been  reached,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  suited  to  the 
changed  conditions  is  imperatively  demanded." 

Before  I  attempt  to  do  justice  to  these  six  paragraphs, 
which  I  cannot  but  think,  as  an  enunciation  of  economic 
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doctrine,  transcend  in  absurdity  No.  59  which  I  have  quoted 
under  "Foreign  Investments/'  p.  31,  and  No.  125,  under 
"  A  Countervailing  Duty  on  Foreign  Sugar/'  p.  41,  I  must 
endeavour  to  fix  in  the  reader's  mind  the  meaning  which  the 
"  Four"  attach  to  the  term  "producer,"  which  occurs  so  often, 
not  only  in  these  paragraphs,  but  all  through  the  Report. 

I  will  first,  however,  recall  the  exact  economic  meaning  of 
the  terms  : — 

Production  and  Consumption— Producers  and  Consumers. — 
Production  is  the  bringing  of  anything  into  the  market  and 
offering  it  for  sale.  It  comprises  what  is  known  as  Distribu- 
tion, and  includes  every  act  of  those  who  transport,  or  trade, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  mine,  or  farm,  or  manufacture,  and 
every  exertion,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  which  adds  to  the 
aggregate  of  enjoyable  wealth,  or  increases  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  or  happiness.  Every  one  is  a  Producer,  therefore, 
who  is  not  a  purely  idle  person. 

Consumption  is  the  correlative  of  Production,  and  every  one 
is  a  Consumer. 

Production  and  Consumption  taken  together  constitute 
Exchange. 

To  speak  of  producers  and  consumers,  therefore,  as  if  they 
constituted  two  sharply-defined  classes,  whose  interests  are 
antagonistic,  is  a  fatal  error.  This  error  the  "  Four  "  commit. 
In  an  endeavour  to  show  that  low  prices  are  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  they  say  (67) : — 

"The  production  of  almost  all  classes  ot  commodities  has  continued  to 
increase,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  price  obtainable  for  them  has 
tended  to  diminish.  This  tendency,  however  advantageous  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  the  consumer,  lessens  the  reward  of  those  engaged  in 
production  ;  and,  considered  in  its  effect  upon  agriculture,  as  well  as  upon 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  in  diminishing  the  value  of  com- 
modities, whether  for  home  consumption  or  export,  must  have  imposed  a 
serious  check  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country." 

This  paragraph  is  also  a  gem  in  its  way.  How  increased 
production  and  low  prices,  which  in  this  connection  are  only 
other  names  for  plenty  and  cheapness,  can  lessen  the  reward 
of  those  engaged  in  production,  that  is,  of  ninety-nine  persons 
out  of  every  hundred  in  the  community,  and  impose  a  serious 
check  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  is  beyond 
ordinary  comprehension.  The  fallacy  consists  in  confusing 
the  terms  "price"  and  "value."    "Price"  is  an  expression 
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of  the  relation  which  any  economic  quantity  possesses  with 
regard  to  money — it  is  the  "value"  in  terms  of  money  of  that 
economic  quantity.  There  may  be  a  general  fall  in  prices,  but 
there  cannot  possibly  be  a  general  fall  in  values. 

But,  to  return  to  the  meaning  which  the  ' '  Four  "  attach  to 
the  term  "Producer."  It  is  clear  from  the  six  paragraphs 
under  review  that  in  their  purview  the  producer  is  the  capitalist, 
or  employer  of  labour.  In  (129)  we  read  of  "  the  fair  profits 
of  producers"  and  the  "employment  of  labour."  In  (131)  we 
see  "the  producer  and  those  employed  by  him."  If  we  go 
back  to  (38)  we  are  told  that : 

' 'Thus  far,  however,  those  who  conduct  and  superintend  productive 
industries,  and  those  who  own  the  property  and  capital  employed  in 
connection  with  them,  have  borne  the  chief  burden  of  difficulty  and  loss. 

.  .  .  The  position  of  the  employers  of  labour  is,  therefore,  of  the 
deepest  interest,  since  upon  it  depends,  in  the  long  run,  both  that  of  the 
owners  of  property  and  that  of  the  artisans  and  labourers." 

and  in  (132)  we  are  told  that : 

"  Our  producers  are  left  alone  amongst  all  others  destitute  of  an  artificial 
stimulus." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  class  whose  interests  they  have  at 
heart  when  they  speak  of  "  producers  "  is  that  of  capitalists,  and 
employers  of  labour,  and  not  that  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
our  population,  who  are  also  producers,  and  who  deserve  equal 
consideration. 

I  now  go  on  to  comment  on  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
six  paragraphs.  The  "Four"  speak  of  two  sorts  of  foreign 
competition  to  which  their  "producers"  are  subjected — that 
which  takes  place  in  neutral  markets,  and  that  which  meets 
them  at  home.  As  regards  the  former,  they  see  no  way  of 
applying  what  they  call  a  direct  remedy,  but  they  see  their  way 
of  applying  an  indirect  one,  which,  of  course,  is  that  differential 
treatment  of  the  food  products  of  our  colonies,  and  depen- 
dencies, which  forms  No.  3  of  their  remedies,  and  which  is  dealt 
with  in  the  following  section. 

With  regard  to  competition  in  the  home  market  which, 
according  to  them,  is  doing  so  much  to  destroy  the  fair  profits 
of  their  u  producers  "  and  to  diminish  the  employment  of  labour, 
they  propose  the  imposition  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duties  on  all  foreign  imported  manufactures.  But  this  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  re-establishment  of  Protection, 
and  it  will  now  be  my  business  to  deal  with  the  arguments 
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brought  forward  to  induce  us  to  revert  to  this  discarded 
policy. 

The  first  of  these  with  which  I  shall  deal  is  that  in  (130) : — 

"  Such  duties  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  undoubtedly  keep  manu- 
factures out  of  our  home  market,  and  thereby  give  increased  employment 
to  our  home  industries." 

How  so?  How  can  a  cessation  ot  these  imports,  or  of 
foreign  trade  of  any  kind,  increase  our  home  industries  ?  If 
foreign  manufactures  are  excluded,  which  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  "Four,"  similar  articles  will  have  to  be  made  at  home, 
it  is  true,  but  then  other  industries  which  the  foreign  importa- 
tions would  have  set  going,  would  cease.  Our  artisans  might 
possibly  be  equally  employed,  but  the  reward  of  their  labour 
would  be  less,  for  the  aggregate  production  of  wrealth  would  be 
less,  there  would  be  less  to  be  divided,  and  the  community 
would  be  injured.  The  largest  aggregate  production  of  wealth 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  freest  possible  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  between  nation  and  nation,  and  anything  which 
interferes  with  this  intercourse  must  necessarily  lessen  produc- 
tion. Protective  duties  thus  interfere.  They  divert  Capital 
and  Labour  from  those  industries  which  they  would  naturally 
take  as  being  the  more  profitable,  to  others  which  are  less 
profitable,  and,  therefore,  the  proposals  of  the  "  Four,"  if 
carried  out,  would  not  only  decrease  the  sum  of  divisible 
wealth,  but  would  cause  that  lessened  production  to  be  more 
unequally  divided  than  it  is  now,  by  taking  away  from  the 
capital-owner  a  portion  of  his  profits ;  from  the  labour-owner  a 
portion  of  his  earnings;  while  the  land-owner  or  the  monopoly- 
owner,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  would  be  the  only  one  who 
would  profit. 

Throughout  the  whole  argument  in  these  six  paragraphs, 
the  "  Four"  ignore  what  they  say  in  (58) — 

"The  conditions  of  international  exchange  are  inflexible  ;  we  can  only, 
in  the  long  run,  buy  as  largely  and  as  freely  as  we  are  permitted  to  sell," 

which  is  just  as  true  of  other  nations  as  it  is  true  of  us,  and 
which  tells  us  that  foreigners  can  only  buy  of  us  if  they  are 
allowed  to  sell  to  us,  and  that  as  their  goods  constitute  their 
purchasing  power,  for  us  to  shut  out  their  goods,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  only  to  deprive  ourselves  of  a  profitable  exchange. 
The  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  return  trade  which 
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lollows  from  foreign  imports  which  come  here  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  is  steadily  ignored  by  all  Fair  Trade 
writers  and  speakers  is  remarkable.  A  notable  example  of  it 
is  given  in  the  little  comedy  which  took  place  between  Mr. 
Ecroyd  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  when  the  latter  came  before  the 
Commission  as  a  witness  on  the  24th  of  March,  1886. 
Mr.  Harris,  examined  by  Mr.  Ecroyd  (page  93) : — 

"9773-  You  look  with  apprehension,  you  have  told  us,  upon  the  great 
displacement  of  labour  from  employment  in  agriculture  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

<4  9774*  Are  you  aware  that  a  similar  displacement  is  going  on  with 
regard  to  many  other  industries  ? — I  see  there  are  a  great  number  of  men 
out  of  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"9775-  D°  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  import 
carpentry  to  the  amount  of  ^240,000  a  year  ? — Yes. 

1 '  9776.  And  that  half  the  value  of  that,  at  least,  must  be  taken  to  be 
labour  ? — I  should  think  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

"9777*  Supposing  that  we  take  it  as  half,  we  are  not  believed  to  gain 
an  advantage  in  price  by  that  import  over  what  the  like  could  be  purchased 
for  at  home,  of  more  than  10  per  cent.  ? — I  have  seen  calculations  confirm- 
ing that  view. 

"9778.  That  would  give,  would  it  not,  a  saving  of  ^24,000  upon  the 
purchase  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  so. 

"9779.  It  would,  however,  take  away  ,£120,000  worth  of  wages  from 
the  English  labourer  ? — Yes. 

"  9780.  Is  not  the  fact  that  in  that,  as  in  many  other  cases  which  might 
be  mentioned,  a  far  larger  amount  of  skilled  English  labour  is  now  either 
totally  unemployed  or  only  partially  employed,  than  would  produce  the 
whole  of  what  we  import  from  abroad  ? — I  should  think  so. 

"  9781.  Then  the  loss  of  wages  would  be  ^"120,000  a  year,  to  set 
against  a  saving  of  £"24,000  a  year  ? — Yes. 

"  9782.  In  that  case  we  are  losing  five  times  as  much  as  we  save? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  we  have  laid  ourselves  out,  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  other  countries  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  we  must  have 
some  defensive  duty  that  will  assist  us  to  protect  our  own  markets  for 
ourselves. 

"  9783-  I  would  put  this  one  question  ot  principle,  applying  to  the 
displacement  of  English  labour  and  manufactures — is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  axiom  of  the  advantage  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  must  be 
limited  by  this  one  condition,  that  the  labour  which  you  displace  in  this 
country  shall  be  able  to  find  a  sufficient  and  equally  remunerative  employ- 
ment?— Yes.  I  think  it  is  most  important  for  the  working-classes  of  this 
country  that  it  should  be  so. 

"  9784.  And  that  condition  has  been  totally  left  out  of  sight  ? — I  think 
it  has. 

"9785.  Do  you  apprehend  any  serious  consequences  from  the  growing 
displacement  of  English  labour  ? — I  do. 

"9786.  Do  you  recognise  the  economic  difficulty  which  would  arise 
from  the  effect  of  this  policy  in  displacing  in  so  many  directions  English 
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labour  which  cannot  find  other  steady  or  profitable  employment  ?— 
I  do. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  presently  with  regard  to  "the 
axiom  of  the  advantage  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market "  to 
which  Mr.  Ecroyd  refers  in  question  9783.*  In  the  meantime, 
I  will  examine  the  doctrine  which  both  gentlemen  hold  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  foreign  imports  on  our  labour  market. 

They  are  both  agreed  that  if  foreign  carpentry  is  imported 
which  would  cost  us  ^240,000  to  make  here,  but  which  the 
foreigner  sells  to  us  for  ^"216,000,  or  10  per  cent,  less,  we 
should  gain  this  10  per  cent,  or  ^24,000;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  English  labourer  would  lose  ;£  120,000  in 
wages,  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  nation  gained ;  their  argu- 
ment being  that  we  have  labour  unemployed  here  which  would 
have  produced  this  carpentry,  and  that  we  need  not  have  gone 
abroad  for  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  man  possessing  a  grain  01 
economic  knowledge  holding  such  a  view.  Messrs.  Ecroyd 
and  Harris  say,  in  effect,  that  the  foreigner  "  dumps  "  down 
his  carpentry  here,  and  takes  nothing  for  it  in  exchange.  But 
in  that  case  the  nation  gains,  not  ^24,000,  but  ^240,000,  for 
it  would  get  the  carpentry  for  nothing!  If  the  foreigner  has 
not  done  so  previously,  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  directly  or 
indirectly,  take  from  us  goods  to  the  value  of  what  he  sells  us ; 
and,  as  these  goods  must  be  the  product  of  labour,  our  labourers 
will  not  lose  a  sixpence  in  wages,  while  the  nation  gains  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  ^£24,000. 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  our  carpenters  would  lose 
the  ^120,000  in  wages.  Granted,  but  some  other  trade  or 
trades  would  benefit  to  that  extent,  and  neither  the  aggregate 
amount  of  employment,  nor  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages 
spent  among  our  labourers,  would  be  decreased. 

But  carpentry  is  only  one  of  many  industries  which  may  be 
interfered  with  by  foreign  competition,  as  Messrs.  Ecroyd  and 
Harris  themselves  admit,  and  this  serves  to  show  that 
carpenters  and  all  other  artisans  and  labourers,  in  their  turn, 
are  benefited  by  this  universal  competition,  and  that  the  result 
is  an  increase  of  divisible  wealth,  and  therefore  an  increase  of 
general  prosperity. 

Another  thing  that  may  be.  said  is  that  this  ^2 16,000  of 
foreign  carpentry  may  have  come  in  payment  for  interest  on 
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those  foreign  investments  of  ours,  that  bete  noire  of  Fair  Traders, 
the  mysteries  of  which  are  to  them  so  impenetrable.  As 
nothing  would  go  abroad  in  payment  for  it,  how  in  that  case 
are  the  ^120,000  of  wages  made  up  to  our  labourers?  I 
will,  in  the  first  place,  remark  on  this  that  nothing  is  imported 
here  which  can  be  identified  as  coming  in  payment  of  interest 
due  to  us.  About  10  per  cent,  of  our  imports  come  in  this 
way,  so  that  of  any  specified  import  we  can  only  in  a 
general  way  say  that  this  proportion  of  it  comes  in  payment 
of  interest. 

I  will,  however,  assume  that  the  whole  of  it  so  comes. 
What  then?  Simply  this,  that  instead  of  ^216,000  worth  of 
materials  and  labour  being  exported,  the  whole  of  this  sum  will 
eventually  be  spent  at  home  in  wages.  How  this  comes  about 
may  be  seen  by  turning  to  Chapter  II.,  "Foreign  Investments," 
p.  36. 

In  the  supposed  case,  however,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  nation 
gains  something  of  the  value  of  ^24,000.  Messrs.  Ecroyd 
and  Harris  admit  this  gain  :  let  us  see  what  it  is.  It  may  be 
realised  in  several  ways — (1)  in  getting  so  much  more  carpen- 
try, or  so  much  more  of  something  else  ;  or  (2)  in  obtaining 
so  much  respite  from  labour;  or  (3)  partly  in  one  shape,  and 
partly  in  another.  The  same  quantity  of  labour  will  obtain  a 
greater  return,  or  a  less  quantity  thereof  will  obtain  the  same 
return,  the  community  in  any  case  effecting  a  gain  which, 
measured  in  money,  amounts  to  ^24,000. 

The  benefits  of  foreign  exchanges  such  as  these  cannot  be 
better  exemplified  than  in  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  can  buy  a  quarter  of  wheat 
from  abroad,  for  30s.  by  making  and  exporting  30s.'  worth  of 
iron  or  anything  else,  and  that  if  we  grew  the  wheat  at  home 
the  cost  would  be  40s.  It  is  clear  that  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
cheaper  for  the  nation  to  make  and  export  iron  or  something 
else,  and  thus  to  get  its  wheat,  than  for  it  to  grow  it,  for  it 
would  get  four  quarters  instead  of  three  for  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  labour  and  capital. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  profits  of  such  an  exchange  as 
this  are  not  confined  to  the  difference  between  30s.  and  40s. 
per  quarter  of  wheat.  Besides  that,  there  is  another  profit  in 
the  carriage  between  the  wheat-producing  country  and  our  own. 
Of  that  carrying  business  we  have  the  lion's  share.  It  involves 
ship-building  and  ship-owning,  and,  consequently,  employment, 
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and  wages,  and  profits,  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  industry. 
But  what  applies  to  carpentry,  or  wheat,  applies  to  all  other 
industries.  If  we  shut  out  foreign  manufactures,  our  own 
manufactures  will  be  shut  out  from  foreign  markets,  and  we 
should  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  Mr.  Harris  is  of  a  different 
opinion.    He  says,  in  answer  to  Question  9782  : — 

"  We  have  laid  ourselves  out  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  other  countries  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  we  must  have  some 
defensive  duty  that  will  assist  us  to  protect  our  own  markets  for  our- 
selves." 

How  a  defensive  duty  which  shall  protect  our  markets  for 
ourselves — that  is,  prevent  foreign  manufactures  from  being 
imported — will  help  us  to  supply  the  wants,  not  only  of  our- 
selves, but  of  other  countries,  is  past  comprehension,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  under  Protection  Great  Britain  will  become 
a  Utopia  :  that  human  motive  will  be  revolutionised,  and  that 
we  shall  not  only  be  able,  but  shall  be  willing,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  other  countries  without  looking  for  anything  in 
return. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  second  sort  of  competition 
referred  to  by  the  "  Four 99 — that  which  meets  us  in  neutral 
markets.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  duties  proposed  have  driven 
foreign  manufactures  out  of  our  home  market,  how  would  that, 
let  me  ask,  aid  us  against  the  competition  of  the  foreigner  in 
neutral  markets  ?  Will  he  be  prevented  thereby  from  making 
goods  and  sending  them  to  those  neutral  markets  in  a  com- 
petition all  the  more  fierce  from  his  exclusion  from  our  home 
market?  If  we  cannot  compete  with  him  here,  where  our 
goods  have  no  sea-carriage  to  pay,  how  can  we  compete  with 
him  in  neutral  markets  to  which  cost  of  sea-carriage  has  to  be 
added  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  such  questions  as 
these,  and  it  is  clear  that  to  levy  duties  on  foreign  manufactures 
with  the  view  of  enabling  our  "  producers  "  to  compete  success- 
fully in  neutral  markets,  and  of  giving  increased  employment 
to  labour — that  is  in  the  sense  of  increased  reward  to  labour — 
would  be  about  as  absurd  and  futile  a  proceeding  as  could  be 
imagined. 

But,  the  discussion  hitherto  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
supposition  that  foreign  manufactures  could  be  kept  out  of  our 
markets"  by  the  imposition  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  ad  valoren 
duties.    No  duties  except  absolutely  prohibitive  ones  can  do 
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that.  In  no  country  in  the  world  do  duties  twice  or  three 
times  as  great  as  these  keep  them  out.  The  tariff  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  one  almost 
prohibitive,  is  the  least  successful  in  this  way.  If  we  take  the 
year  1885,  a  year  of  great  depression,  and  look  at  the  figures 
of  our  trade  with  the  States,  we  find  that  we  sold  them 
twenty-seven  million  pounds'  worth  of  goods,  five  millions  less 
than  we  sold  them  in  1884 — three-fourths  of  what  we  sold 
them  being  goods  which  it  was  the  special  object  of  their  tariff 
to  exclude.  The  truth  is  that  if  the  object  at  which  we  should 
aim  be  the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures  from  our 
markets— which  it  is  not — the  best  means  of  attaining  that  object 
is  not  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  them,  but  in  the  main- 
tenance of  that  system  of  free  imports  under  which,  for 
reasons  which  have  been  given,  and  as  matter  of  fact,  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  our  imports  are  composed  of  food,  and  what  are 
called  raw  materials,  while  on  the  other  hand  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  our  exports  consist  of  manufactures — a  position 
which  no  protectionist  nation^  has  attained. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  extract  a  few  sentences  from 
the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  which  bear  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Manning,  under 
the  head,  "  Our  Suicidal  Taxes  on  Raw  Materials,"  writes  : — 

1  'Prolonging  without  necessity  our  war-tariff  taxes  on  raw  materials, 
we  have  been  undersold  and  excluded  from  foreign  markets  by  nations  not 
taxing  raw  materials.  Despite  their  low-priced  inferior  labour,  and  the 
high  percentage  of  labour  cost  included  in  their  product,  our  taxed  raw 
materials  have  protected  the  so-called  '  pauper  labour '  of  Europe  against 
American  competition.  Our  increasing  capacity  to  produce  an  industrial 
surplusage  has  been  accompanied  by  war-taxation,  exactly  suited  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  that  surplusage  in  foreign  markets.  Out  of  our  actual 
abundance,  this  war-taxation  has  forged  the  instrument  of  our  commercial 
and  industrial  mutilation.  Defeating  our  manufacturers  in  their  endeavours 
to  compete  abroad  with  the  manufacturers  of  untaxed  raw  materials,  it  has 
set  them  on  a  ferocious  competition  at  cut-throat  prices  in  our  own  home 
market,  to  which  they  are  shut  up,  and  for  which  their  producing  powers 
are  increasingly  superabundant.  Long  periods  of  glut,  and  so-called  over- 
production, have  alternated  with  brief  periods  of  renewed  activity  and 
transient  prosperity  like  the  present.  These  prolonged  war-tariff  taxes, 
incompetent  and  brutal  as  a  scheme  of  revenue,  fatal  to  the  extension  of 
our  foreign  markets,  and  disorderly  to  our  domestic  trade,  have  in  the  last 
resort  acted  and  reacted  with  most  ruinous  injury  upon  our  wage  earners. 
As  the  more  numerous  part  of  our  population,  our  wage  earners  are  of 
course  the  first,  the  last,  and  the  most  to  be  affected  by  injurious  laws. 
Every  government  by  true  statesmen  will  watchfully  regard  their  condition 
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and  interests.  If  these  are  satisfactory,  nothing  else  can  be  of  very  mo- 
mentous importance  ;  but  our  so-called  protective  statesmanship  has  dis- 
favoured them  altogether.  Encumbering  with  clumsy  help  a  few  thousand 
employers,  it  has  trodden  down  the  millions  of  wage  earners.  It  has  for 
twenty-one  years  denied  them  even  the  peaceable  fruits  of  liberty.  .  .  . 
The  taxes  to  be  first  remitted  are  those  which  prevent  or  hinder  the  sale  of 
our  surplus  products  in  foreign  markets.  .  .  .  These  taxes  are  the 
duties  on  raw  materials,  and  the  most  widely  injurious  of  them  is  the  tax 
upon  raw  wool." 

The  Secretary's  denunciation  of  taxes  on  raw  material,  how- 
ever, apply  equally  to  taxes  on  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 
Strictly  speaking,  nothing  can  be  considered  raw  material  but 
what  has  lain  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  bosom,  of  Mother  Earth, 
untouched  for  productive  purposes  by  the  hand  of  man.  Only 
to  that  can  the  term  be  properly  applied.  It  is  only  a  relative 
term.  The  raw  material  of  one  trade  is  often  the  finished  pro- 
duct of  another,  this  becoming  in  turn  the  raw  material  of  a 
third.  Wool,  for  instance,  to  which  Mr.  Manning  refers  as 
being  a  raw  material  to  the  American  manufacturer,  is  to  the 
foreigner  who  exports  it  to  the  States  a  finished  product,  re- 
quiring for  its  production  in  that  market  a  variety  of  operations 
connected  with  agriculture,  shipbuilding,  and  other  industries, 
which  render  it  far  more  deserving  the  term  "  finished  product " 
than  others  which  pass  under  that  name. 

Here  another  question  suggests  itself.  It  is  this  :  if  it 
would  be  such  an  advantageous  thing  for  us  to  exclude  foreign 
manufactures  which  come  here  owing  to  what  the  "Four  "  call 
the  subsidised  competition  of  protected  countries,  why  should 
we  not  also  keep  out  what  come  here  owing  to  superior 
natural  advantages  ?    They  say  (129) : — - 

"  Our  aim  ought  not  to  be  to  countervail  any  natural  and  legitimate 
advantage  which  foreign  manufacturers  may  possess,  but  simply  to  prevent 
our  own  industries  from  being  placed  at  an  artificial  disadvantage  by  the 
interference  of  either  home  or  foreign  legislation." 

But,  on  the  reasoning  of  the  "  Four "  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  foreign  imports,  why  should  this  not  be  our  aim  ?  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  mischief  is  done  by  the  goods  coming 
here.  What  difference,  therefore,  can  it  make  to  the  pro- 
ducer whose  profits  are  minimised,  and  to  the  labourer  whose 
employment  is  interfered  with,  whether  the  hated  competition 
arises  from  what  they  call  in  the  one  case  natural,  and  in  the 
other,  artificial  advantages.    If  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  by 
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excluding  the  goods  which  come  here  from  the  latter  cause, 
equal  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  by  excluding  those  which  come 
here  from  the  former.  They  go  too  far,  or  not  far  enough. 
If  these  foreign  importations  hurt  us,  they  ought  to  be  not 
taxed,  but  prohibited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  bene- 
ficial, they  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  course  proposed  by 
the  "  Four "  neither  encourages  nor  prohibits,  and  their  argu- 
ment falls  between  these  two  stools.  They  hate  (i  Free  Im- 
ports "  for  the  mischief  they  are  supposed  to  do,  yet  they  will 
not  propose  prohibitory  duties  which  will  prevent  this  mischief. 
They  even  go  to  the  length  of  saying  (137)  that : — 

"  It  would  be  an  act  of  suicidal  folly  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  counter- 
work these  influences  by  a  like  system  of  enormous  import  duties  designed 
to  raise  the  price  of  commodities  for  the  advantage  of  home  producers." 

the  logic  of  which  is  not  apparent  when  we  read  in  (136),  the 
paragraph  immediately  preceding,  that  : — 

"  The  more  extreme  Protectionist  policy  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
from  repelling  immigrants,  has  operated  as  an  effectual  bribe  to  both 
capital  and  labour,  by  holding  out  the  inducement  of  higher  prices  and 
higher  wages." 

So  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  do  that  which  is  produc- 
tive of  such  rewards — bribes,  they  are  termed — to  our  capitalists 
and  our  labourers  ! 

We  also  get  bewildered  when  we  compare  what  the  "  Four  " 
say  in  (136)  with  what  they  say  in  other  places.  They  tell 
us  (60) : — 

"  Over-production  of  the  commodities  to  which  they  apply  is  again  an 
inevitable  result  of  high  protective  tariffs.  They  artificially  create,  in  the 
Protected  country,  a  duplicate  production.  .  .  .  The  effect  is  a  universal 
glut.  .  .  .  1.  In  the  natural  seats  of  production.  ...  2.  in  the  neutral 
markets.  ...  3.  in  the  protected  market  itself."  .... 

(61)  "The  Protected  country  no  doubt  participates  in  the  de- 
pression." .... 

yet  strange  to  say,  in  (62)  we  learn  that : — 

"  The  producer  in  the  protected  country,  placed  in  secure  possession  of 
a  great  and  steady  home  trade,  enters  with  confidence  and  spirit  upon  an 
enlarged  scale  of  operations."  .  .  . 

in  (76)  that : — 

"The  high  prices  which  Protection  secures  to  the  producer  within  the 
protected  area,  naturally  stimulate  competition  in  foreign  markets." 
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and  we  get  still  more  bewildered  when  we  learn  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high  prices  which  Protection  creates  in  the  Pro- 
tected country  (130), 

"Neither  prices,  profits,  nor  wages,  could  possibly  be  raised  by  the 
operation  of  such  duties  above  the  lowest  remunerative  level." 

These  contradictory  and  mutually  destructive  utterances 
offer  a  wide  field  for  criticism.  Space  forbids  my  doing  more 
than  glancing  at  them. 

When  the  "  Four  "  say  that  neither  prices,  nor  profits,  nor 
wages,  could  possibly  be  raised  by  the  operation  of  such  duties 
above  the  lowest  remunerative  level,  they  seem  to  imagine  that 
such  a  picture  offers  some  attraction  which  will  induce  us  to 
take  to  Protection.  The  proposition  in  the  abstract  is  true,  for 
no  fiscal  system  can  raise  prices,  profits,  and  wages,  above  the 
lowest  remunerative  level.  The  law  of  competition  settles 
that.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  is  over  remunerated  by  Pro- 
tection, and  that  is  a  monopoly.  As  to  prices,  although  they 
may  be  barely  remunerative  to  the  producers  of  certain  articles, 
they  may  be  nevertheless  high  and  burdensome  to  the  con- 
sumers thereof,  many  of  whom  would  be  paying  more  than 
they  ought  for  them,  while  their  own  products  are  left  to  open 
competition.  All  our  interests  which  cannot  be  protected  by 
import  duties  would  thus  suffer,  most  of  all  labour.  Such  a 
prospect,  therefore,  offers  no  attraction  whatever  to  any  one — ■ 
except  the  monopoly-owner — not  even  to  their  favourite  "  pro- 
ducer," although  he  is  to  be  secured,  as  the  "  Four  "think, 
a  remunerative  level  of  profits  by  the  exclusion  of  that  surplus 
production  of  protected  foreign  industries  which  periodically 
floods  this  the  only  duty-free  market. 

Let  us  see  how  the  thing  is  to  work. 

The  advantages  supposed  to  follow  are  (131) ' — ■ 

iC  A  fuller  and  more  regular  output  upon  a  given  basis  of  investments 
and  fixed  expenses,  which  would  reduce  the  cost  of  our  manufactures  in  the 
most  healthful  manner  by  the  distribution  of  fixed  charges  over  a  larger 
annual  production. " 

To  this  it  is  simply  necessary  to  say  that  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  production  would  be  smaller,  not  larger,  and 
so  the  very  basis  of  their  argument  is  cut  away.  And  when 
they  say  in  continuation  that 
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"  Our  producers  would  be  strengthened  for  competition  in  neutral 
markets," 

the  reply  is  that  the  very  opposite  would  be  the  case,  and 
they  would  meet  there  an  opposition  all  the  fiercer  and  stronger 
from  the  exclusion  of  their  competitors  from  our  home  market. 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  we  inquire  how  "  our  producers  "  are 
to  be  strengthened  for  this  competition,  we  read  (62)  that 

"  The  producer  in  the  protected  country,  placed  in  the  secure  possession 
of  a  great  and  steady  home  trade,  enters  with  confidence  and  spirit  upon 
an  enlarged  scale  of  operations," 

and,  (76),  that 

'  ( The  high  prices  which  Protection  secures  to  the  producer  within  the 
protected  area  naturally  stimulate  competition  in  foreign  markets." 

So  that  what  this  nation  is  asked  to  do  is  to  establish  Protec- 
tion, that  is,  to  protect  certain  industries,  in  order  that  the 
capitalist  producers  who  carry  them  on  may  exact  high  prices 
for  their  wares  from  the  people  at  home,  and  be  enabled  to 
supply  foreigners  at  low  prices — in  other  words  that  the 
community  should  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
foreigners  with  goods  under  cost  price.  If  we  did  that  we 
should  commit  the  identical  folly  of  which  protectionist  nations 
are  guilty  as  regards  sugar — a  folly  from  which  they  would 
gladly  escape  if  Protection  did  not  bind  them  to  it. 

Then,  another  thing  which  is  clear  is  that,  according  to  the 
"Four,"  these  high  prices  in  the  protected  industries,  that  is 
higher  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  will  only  be  at  the  lowest 
remunerative  level,  and  that  profits  and  wages  will  fare  no 
better.  It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  who  would  benefit  by 
that.  There  are  only  two  interests  which  would  benefit— first, 
the  foreigner,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  production,  gets  his  goods  so  much  the  cheaper  ; 
secondly,  the  land-owner  or  other  monopoly-owner  at  home. 

To  understand  how  the  monopoly-owner  benefits  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  two  primary  factors  in  the 
production  of  material  wealth  are  land  and  labour  which,  when 
production  has  passed  beyond  its  primary  stage,  are  supple- 
mented by  capital,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  production  have 
to  be  divided  between  the  land-owner,  the  capital-owner,  and 
the  labour-owner.  Of  these  three  factors  only  one  can  be 
benefited  by  protective  duties — the  one  which  possesses  the 
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monopoly,  whether  of  land  or  of  anything  else.  The  other 
two  factors  being  open  to  competition  cannot,  in  the  long  run, 
obtain  from  the  raising  of  prices  through  protective  duties  one 
farthing  more  than  the  average  reward  of  capital  or  labour. 
Every  farthing  beyond  that  will  go  to  the  monopoly-owner, 
the  man  who,  of  all  others,  deserves  the  least  consideration, 
but  who  alone  of  all  classes  in  the  community  gains  by  such 
duties.  If  capital  in  agriculture,  or  mining,  or  manufacture,  is 
found  to  gain  more  than  it  does  in  other  departments  of 
industry,  it  will  be  introduced  into  them  until  the  general  level 
of  profits  is  attained.  .As  to  labour-owners,  for  whom  the 
"  Four "  profess  such  constant  anxiety,  they  will  be  in  the 
worst  plight  of  all.  They  are  buyers  of  house-room,  food,  and 
clothing,  and  sellers  of  labour.  What  they  have  to  buy  would 
be  artificially  raised  in  price;  what  they  have  to  sell  would  be 
left  to  the  free  competition  of  the  world. 

If  Protection  is  to  be  sought  for  labour,  the  way  to  attain 
it  is  to  raise  its  price  by  diminishing  the  supply,  that  is,  by 
checking  the  influx  of  foreign  labour  by  means  of  taxation 
or  prohibition,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  perceived  by 
French  workmen,  at  all  events,  if  not  by  our  own.  This 
course,  however,  is  never  advocated  by  the  so-called  friends 
of  labour,  nor  by  the  "Four"  in  their  Report.  Their  efforts, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  concentrated  on  the  supposed  interests  of 
their  favourite  capitalist  producers. 

According  to  them  only  manufactures  are  to  be  protected. 
But  why  are  some  industries  to  be  projected  and  not  all? 
To  protect  one  and  not  another  is  to  commit  flagrant  injustice. 
If  mining  and  manufacturing  are  to  be  protected  why  not 
farming  ?  Under  their  scheme  agriculture  is  to  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  The  agriculturist  is  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
protective  high  price  for  everything  he  consumes,  while  for 
what  he  produces  he  has  to  take  a  price  settled  by  free 
competition. 

We  have  industries,  however,  which  cannot  be  protected  at 
all  by  import  duties.  They  are  various  in  character,  vast  in 
number.  What  is  to  compensate  the  workers  in  them  for  the 
burdens  they  would  have  to  bear  under  Protection?  The 
truth  is  that  no  scheme  of  Protection  can  be  anything  else  but 
monstrously  unjust  to  the  vast  majority  of  any  people. 

I  now  come  to  "the  axiom  of  the  advantage  of  buying  in 
the  cheapest  market,"  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ecroyd  in 
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his  question  to  Mr.  Harris.    With  regard  to  this  the  "  Four  " 

say  (133) 

"  To  buy  everything  in  the  cheapest  market — though  not  permitted  to 
sell  in  the  dearest — may  be  the  best  policy,  so  long  as  we  can  find  other 
full  and  equally  remunerative  employment  for  the  home  enterprise  and 
industry  which  we  displace  in  so  doing.    But  no  longer.    .    .  ." 

I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong  in  attributing  this  paragraph 
to  Mr.  Ecroyd's  pen.  In  any  case,  let  me  ask  what  can  be 
the  economic  attainments  or  equipment  of  any  man  who 
supposes  that  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  are  two  different  things,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
the  one  without  doing  the  other  ?  Why,  they  are  one  and  the 
same  act.  Whoever  does  the  one  does  the  other.  A  nation 
cannot  buy  without  selling,  or  sell  without  buying.  To  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  is  to  sell  in  the  dearest,  and  there  can  be 
no  more  remunerative  employment  than  in  so  doing ;  while  as 
to  the  notion  that  thereby  we  displace  home  industry — that  is 
in  the  sense  of  decreasing  aggregate  production — there  is  one 
phrase  by  which  it  and  the  other  protectionist  notions  of  the 
"  Four  "may  be  properly  characterised,  and  that  is — incoherent 
nonsense. 

3.— DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES  ON   FOOD  PRODUCTS   IN  FAVOUR 
OF  THE  COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

The  third  of  the  remedies  proposed  runs  as  follows  (139) : — 

"  Specific  duties,  equal  to  about  10  per  cent.,  on  a  low  range  of  values 
imposed  upon  the  import  from  foreign  countries  of  those  articles  of  food 
which  India  and  the  Colonies  are  well  able  to  produce." 

The  proposal  is  introduced  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 
No.  137  runs  thus  : — 

"  It  would  be  an  act  of  suicidal  folly  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  counter- 
work these  influences  [the  extreme  Protectionist  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  draws  immigrants  by  the  effectual  bribe  to  capital  and  labour  of 
higher  prices  and  higher  wages]  by  a  like  system  of  enormous  import 
duties,  designed  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities  for  the  advantage  of 
home  producers.  We  have  a  far  better  and  more  effectual  remedy  at 
command.  A  slightly  preferential  treatment  of  the  food  products  of  India 
and  the  Colonies  over  those  of  foreign  nations  would,  if  adopted  as  a 
permanent  system,  gradually  but  certainly  direct  the  flow  of  food-growing 
capital  and  labour  towards  our  own  dependencies,  and  less  towards  the 
United  States,  than  heretofore." 
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No.  138  runs  thus  : — 

"When  it  is  noted  that  in  the  year  1884  the  Australian  Colonies,  with 
only  3,100,000  inhabitants,  purchased  ^23,895,858  worth  of  our  manu- 
factures, whilst  the  United  States,  with  about  55,000,000  inhabitants, 
purchased  only  ^24,424,636  worth,  it  will  be  apparent  how  great  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  policy  which  would  lead  to  the  more  rapid  peopling  of 
the  Australian  colonies  in  giving  fuller  employment  to  our  working  classes 
at  home,  and  thus  increasing  the  healthful  activity  of  the  home  trade,  as 
well  as  the  import  of  raw  materials  for  our  various  industries  to  operate 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  our 
colonics  in  population,  wealth,  and  the  other  requisites  of  successful 
manufacturing  enterprise,  and  the  necessity  felt  by  them  of  counter-bidding 
to  some  extent  the  bribe  which  the  high  tariff  of  the  United  States  offers  to 
capital  and  labour,  must  operate  to  convert  gradually  the  revenue  duties  of 
the  Colonies,  which  now  permit  so  large  an  import  of  British  manufactures, 
into  protective  duties,  which  will  seriously  restrict  that  import. 

"This  has  already  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  it  is  an  influence  which  may  act  with  increasing  and  disastrous  force 
upon  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  export  trade,  unless  a  fiscal  policy  be 
adopted  which  will  enable  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire  to  co-operate 
more  effectually  for  mutual  aid  and  defence  in  commercial  matters." 

Let  us  now  examine  this  argument,  and  the  facts  which  are 
supposed  to  lend  it  cogency.  We  are  told,  first,  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  suicidal  folly  on  our  part  to  counterwork  the  high 
tariff  of  the  United  States  by  a  similar  high  tariff  here.  Why  it 
would  be  so  foolish  we  are  not  told.  If  the  United  States  tariff 
offers  an  effectual  bribe  to  both  capital  and  labour  in  the  shape 
of  high  prices  and  high  wages,  why  should  we  not  follow  the 
example?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  high  tariff  raises 
prices  for  the  advantage  of  home  producers  here,  does  not  the 
tariff  in  the  States  do  just  that  thing  ?  Does  the  effect  vary 
according  to  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  which  action  is  taken  ? 
The  argument,  however  absurd,  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  high  prices  and  high  wages  are  bribes  which  high  tariffs 
secure  for  capital  and  labour.  But,  as  regards  capital,  high 
prices  do  not  necessarily  mean  large  profits.  Monopoly-owners 
will  gain  from  high  prices,  not  capitalists  who  are  not  also 
monopolists.  Capitalists  will  only  be  able  to  obtain  the  current 
rate  of  profit,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  that  is  settled  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  As  to  labour,  what  possible  bribe 
can  high  prices  offer  to  the  labour-owner?  Commodities  are 
what  he  has  to  buy,  and  high  prices  are  so  much  loss  to  him. 
What  he  has  to  sell  is  his  labour;  how  does  the  high  tariff 
protect  that?    Nothing  but  the  prohibition  of  foreign  labour 
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can  do  that ;  and  that  no  English  Protectionist  has  as  yet  come 
forward  to  advocate.  Then  as  to  wages,  a  high  tariff  cannot 
secure  high  wages  to  labour.  Wages,  like  every  other  economic 
quantity,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Wages 
are  high  in  the  United  States  because  there  work  abounds  and 
the  labourers  are  few,  not  because  of  a  high  tariff.  So  far  as 
protective  tariffs  affect  wages  they  tend  to  lower  them.  Pro- 
duction is  lessened,  and  of  that  lessened  production  the 
labourer  gets  a  smaller  share,  the  monopoly-owner  getting  a 
larger  share.  In  Europe  wages  are  lower  than  in  the  States, 
and  much  lower  on  the  Continent,  where  Protection  flourishes, 
than  in  Great  Britain,  where  Free  Trade  reigns.  If  Protection 
be  a  force  to  raise  wages,  it  should  have  raised  them  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  ocher  nations,  to  a  higher  point  than  in 
England,  where  this  force  does  not  exist;  whereas  we  know 
that  in  those  countries  they  are  only  two-thirds  what  they  are 
here. 

The  truth  is,  that  capital  and  labour  are  drawn  to  the 
States,  not  by  Protection,  but  by  the  field  which  is  offered 
for  their  exercise  in  every  department  of  industry.  A  country 
which  possesses  three  and  a  half  million  square  miles  of  every 
variety  of  climate,  and  of  soil,  capable  of  producing  almost 
everything  that  man  can  desire,  and  which  at  the  present 
moment  is  peopled  to  the  extent  of  only  twenty  to  the  square 
mile,  must  necessarily  present  attractions  to  Europeans,  who, 
huddled  together  as  they  are,  200  and  300  to  the  square  mile, 
and  groaning  under  the  military  tyranny  which  grinds  them, 
desire  to  escape  therefrom  to  where  their  energies  may  have 
full  play. 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  what  the  "  Four "  deem  to  be 
their  great  weapon  against  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons 
they  give  for  using  it.  They  would  impose  duties  on  foreign 
imported  food  products  with  the  view  of  diverting  the  labour 
and  capital  which  now  flow  towards  the  States,  to  our  own 
dependencies ;  and  they  rely  on  the  fact  of  Australians  pur- 
chasing, per  head,  many  times  more  of  our  goods  than  the 
Americans  do,  they  having  in  1884,  for  instance,  bought 
nearly  £8  worth  per  head,  while  the  latter  bought  less  than 
1  os.'  worth. 

But  if  the  Australians  buy  of  us,  as  they  term  it,  sixteen 
times  as  much  per  head  as  the  Americans  do,  why  should  we 
try  and  alter  the  position  ?    In  one  and  the  same  paragraph 
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we  are  persuaded  to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  Colonies, 
Australia  in  particular,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  moment 
they  attain  to  a  point  of  population,  wealth,  and  other  requisites 
of  successful  manufacturing  enterprise,  they  will  turn  round 
upon  us  and  shut  us  out  of  their  markets  as  Canada  has  done. 
If  this  be  so,  if  undeveloped  Australia  now  buys  £8  worth  of 
goods  per  head  of  us,  while  the  States  buy  only  ios.'  worth, 
and  Canada  less  than  35s.'  worth,  it  would  seem  to  ordinary 
minds  that  we  had  better  leave  Australia  to  work  her  own 
way  towards  wealth  and  population,  and  continue  to  do  as  we 
are  now  doing. 

The  argument  of  the  "Four"  is  absurd.  It  is  based  on  a 
misapprehension  of  facts.  There  are  several  reasons  why  Aus- 
tralia, with  only  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  bought  of  us  in  1884 
nearly  24  millions' worth  of  domestic  produce,  while  the  United 
States  with  55  millions  of  people  bought  of  us  only  24 J 
millions'*  worth.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  almost  prohibitive 
tariff  of  the  United  States  reduces  to  a  minimum  our  exports  to 
her,  it  at  the  same  time  gives  us,  as  regards  her,  all  the  other 
markets  of  the  world,  that  of  Australia  among  them,  and,  as 
our  other  protectionist  rivals  are  in  the  same  predicament,  we 
get  the  lion's  share  of  trade  in  Australia  as  everywhere  else. 
If  we  turn  to  the  statistical  abstract,  under  the  head  of  United 
States,  we  find  that  while  in  1884  the  States  imported  from  us 
12s.  per  head,  they  imported  from  France  only  5s.  3d.  worth, 
and  from  Germany  only  4s.  9d.  worth.  We  have  nothing  to 
complain  of,  therefore,  as  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  tariffs  in  Australia  are  low,  some  01 
them  almost  free  trading,  and,  on  that  account  alone  we 
should  do  more  business  per  head  with  them  than  with  the 
States ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  recollect  that  in  1884 
the  greatest  depression  reigned  in  the  States,  and  that  for  the 
time  our  lendings  of  capital  there  had  ceased,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  public  loans  to  the  Australian  colonies  amounted  to 
10  millions  sterling,  and  other  investments  of  capital  were 
made,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  our  exports  to  that  quarter  were 
comparatively  so  large,  and  that,  instead  of  our  selling  them 

worth  of  goods  per  head,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  we  were  lending  them  a  great  portion  of  it 

I  have  referred  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  United 
States  in  1884.    In  that  year  there  was  an  utter  prostration  in 
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every  department  of  trade  and  industry,  and  a  condition  of 
affairs  so  serious  as  to  demand,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
McCulloch,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  expressed  in  his 
Report,  Dec,  1884,  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  obtain  : 

"The  information  required  for  a  full  understanding  of  what  stands  in 
the  way  of  an  increased  exportation  of  our  manufactured  goods"  the  all- 
important  question  being,  "how  shall  the  country  be  relieved  from  the 
plethora  of  manufactured  goods,  and  how  shall  plethora  hereafter  be 
prevented  ....  unless  markets  now  practically  closed  against  us 
are  opened,  unless  we  can  share  in  the  trade  which  is  monopolised  by 
European  nations,  the  depression  now  so  severely  felt  will  continue,  and 
may  become  more  disastrous." 

If  Mr.  McCulloch's  countrymen  had  mastered  the  Free  Trade 
doctrine  so  unwittingly  laid  down  by  the  "Four"  in  par.  58, 
that  "  the  conditions  of  international  trade  are  inflexible ;  we 
can  only  in  the  long  run  buy  as  largely  and  freely  as  we  are 
permitted  to  sell,"  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  why  their  manufactures  hung  on  hand.  The  reason  is 
simply  that  as  they  will  not  buy  they  cannot  sell.  They  cannot 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  If  they  retain  to  themselves 
their  own  market  of  58  millions,  they  by  that  act  hand  over  to 
other  nations  the  trade  with  the  other  1,400  millions  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  as  we  are  the  one  Free  Trading  nation  we 
carry  off  the  lion's  share. 

It  passes  ordinary  comprehension  to  discover  how  such 
facts  as  the  foregoing  can  furnish  any  argument  in  favour  of 
our  setting  up  a  system  of  Protection  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  would  land  us  in  the  plight  in  which 
the  States  found  themselves  in  1884. 

I  say  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  for  the 
truth  is  that  if  we  were  to  change  our  policy  according  to  the 
proposals  of  the  "  Four,"  we  should  land  ourselves  in  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  which  it  is  appalling  to  contemplate. 

In  order  properly  to  estimate  their  gravity,  let  us  first 
ascertain  the  sources  whence  we  derive  our  foreign  food 
supply,  the  total  of  that  supply,  and  also  our  total  consumption 
of  food. 

In  1884  we  received  from  abroad  141  millions'  worth,  of 
which  114  millions,  or  807  per  cent.,  came  from  foreign 
countries,  and  27  millions,  or  19*3  per  cent,  came  from  our 
own  possessions.  The  United  States  sent  us  26*9  per  cent. ; 
France,  7*4  per  cent;  Germany,  9*3  per  cent.  ;  Russia,  5*5 
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per  cent.  ;  China,  4*6  per  cent.  Turning  to  the  supply  from 
our  own  possessions,  British  North  America  sent  us  3*9  per 
cent.  ;  India,  7*4  per  cent;  and  Australasia,  2*5  per  cent* 

The  above  figures  include  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  wines,  and 
spirits.  Excluding  these,  and  confining  ourselves  to  non- 
stimulants,  we  find  similar  results.  Of  wheat,  foreign  coun- 
tries send  us  69*4  per  cent. ;  of  flour,  94*2  per  cent.  \  while 
our  own  possessions  send  us  30*6  and  5*8  per  cent,  respect- 
ively. Of  meat,  foreign  countries  send  us  79*8  per  cent. ; 
British  possessions,  20*2  per  cent.  Of  animals  for  the  butcher, 
foreign  countries  send  us  83*5  per  cent. ;  British  possessions, 
1 6*5  per  cent.  Of  butter,  France  sends  us  23-1  per  cent. ; 
Holland,  39*8  per  cent.;  British  N.  America,  2*1  per  cent. 
Of  bacon  and  hams,  the  United  States  send  us  69-5  per  cent. ; 
of  cheese,  49*6  per  cent.  ;  while  British  N.  America,  the  only 
colony  sending  any  of  these  worth  mentioning,  sends,  of 
bacon,  6*8  per  cent.;  and  of  cheese,  30  per  cent.  Other 
articles  which  might  be  mentioned  come  in  similar  proportions. 
Our  total  consumption  may  be  assumed  to  be  now  400 
millions'  worth,  of  which  twc-thirds  are  produced  at  home,  and 
one-third  abroad  ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  a  rise  in  price 
of  10  per  cent,  caused  by  the  proposed  duties  would  compel 
our  population  to  pay  40  millions  sterling  more  for  their  food 
than  they  do  now,  26  millions  of  which  would  go  to  our  landed 
interest — that  is,  eventually,  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords ; 
while,  of  the  remaining  14  millions,  part  would  go  to  colonial 
growers,  and  what  remains  to  the  Exchequer. 

We  should  thus  be  at  once  landed  in  a  serious  state  of 
affairs,  the  gravity  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  overstate.  In 
the  first  place  it  would  involve  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  vast 
mass  of  our  population,  without  one  single  gain  to  set  off  against 
the  injury  they  would  sustain.  A  bread  tax  is  a  poll-tax,  the 
most  unjust  of  all  imposts,  as  it  falls  heaviest  on  the  shoulders 
least  able  to  bear  it.  The  community  would  be  plundered  for 
the  benefit  of  one  class,  the  landowners,  as  they  were  plundered 
in  the  corn-law  times.  Our  workmen  would  greatly  suffer. 
Their  wages  would  not  go  so  far  as  they  do  now,  even  if  em- 
ployment and  money  wages  remained  as  great  in  quantity  as 
they  are  now,  which  they  would  not.  Having  to  spend  more 
for  their  food,  they  would  have  less  to  spend  on  rent,  clothing, 

*  For  facts  and  figures  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas  H.  Farrer's  "Free 
Trade  versus  Fair  Trade,"  third  edition,  pp.  72  etseq. 
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and  everything  else,  and  this  would  cause  a  general  falling  off 
in  the  demand  for  manufactures,  which  would  in  turn  react  on 
the  community  in  every  direction,  and  so  cause  a  general  de- 
terioration in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
such  obvious  considerations  as  these  we  are  told  that  this  policy 
"  would  increase  the  healthful  activity  of  the  home  trade,  as 
well  as  the  import  of  raw  materials  for  our  industries."  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  affairs  more 
disastrous  than  that  which  would  arise  if  such  a  policy  were 
carried  out.  As  we  have  seen,  out  of  the  141  millions'  worth 
of  food  which  we  import,  four-fifths  come  from  foreign  countries, 
while  only  one-fifth  comes  from  our  own  possessions.  We  are 
asked  to  discourage  and  restrict,  perhaps  destroy,  a  trade  of  114 
millions  for  the  sake  of  fostering  one  of  27  millions;  and,  in 
order  to  do  this  absurd  thing,  we  are  to  tax  the  great  mass  of 
our  people,  and  call  on  them  to  undergo  all  sorts  of 
privations. 

I  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  Why  ?  It  is  certainly 
not  in  the  interest  of  our  masses  that  such  a  thing  should  take 
place.  In  whose  interest  then  ?  It  is  to  be  done  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  land-owners  here,  and  in  the  Colonies,  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  people,  and  all  to  satisfy  the  craving  which 
is  felt  for  retaliation  on  the  United  States  in  particular,  whose 
policy  is  supposed  to  injure  those  whom  the  "  Four  "  term  our 
"  producers  "  but  who  after  all,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  the  99 
out  of  every  100  of  our  population  who  are  producers  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  those  who  are  capital-owners  and 
employers  of  labour.  There  is  no  possible  advantage  present 
or  remote  to  be  reaped  which  would  compensate  us  for  such  a 
revolution  in  our  policy.  Would  our  Colonies  or  India  give  us 
more  corn,  or  meat,  or  anything  else,  in  return  for  any  given 
quantity  of  our  manufactures  than  foreign  countries  do  now  for 
the  same  quantity  ?  Has  not  the  free  competition  of  the  world 
driven  down  the  prices  of  these  imports  to  the  lowest  possible 
level,  and  do  we  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  it  all?  Is  it  not 
absolutely  certain  that  so  far  from  our  obtaining  the  same 
quantity  of  food  for  the  same  cost  as  we  incur  now,  we  should 
get  a  smaller  quantity,  so  that  we  should  have  either  to  give 
more  for  the  same  quantity  of  food,  or  get  less  for  the  same 
quantity  of  work?  At  present  our  imported  food  is  grown 
where  it  can  be  grown  in  the  cheapest  manner.  We  are  asked 
to  divert  its  cultivation  from  favourable  climates  and  fertile 
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soils,  to  climates  and  soils  less  favourable,  and  less  fertile,  and 
so  by  our  own  action  impoverish  ourselves. 

Again  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  Why  ?  What 
can  be  in  the  minds  of  men  who  counsel  us  to  such  an  insane 
policy  ?  There  must  be  something  which  ordinary  comprehen- 
sions are  unable  to  grasp.  When  we  endeavour  to  discover 
from  the  Report  what  reasons  are  actuating  the  "  Four "  in 
their  proposals,  we  are  simply  astonished.  In  paragraph  140, 
for  instance,  we  are  told  : — 

"  There  would  be  no  exclusion  of  food  products  ;  they  would  come  in 
on  payment  of  the  duty  named  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  if  any  effect 
were  produced  upon  the  prices  of  the  articles  in  question,  it  would  be  very 
slight  indeed,  and  limited  in  duration  to  the  time  required,  under  the 
stimulus  of  preferential  treatment,  to  increase  the  production  of  them  in 
India  and  the  colonies."  VJ 

No  exclusion  of  food  products  !  The  duty  is  proposed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  excluding  them,  and  of  raising  their 
prices,  and  it  would  exclude  them.  Have  those  who  propose 
this  preferential  treatment  of  the  colonies  ever  seriously  con- 
sidered the  consequences  which  in  other  and  supremely  im- 
portant respects  it  might  entail,  not  only  on  the  mother  country, 
but  on  the  colonies  themselves?  Let  us  regard  some  of  them. 
Consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  three-fourths  of  our  commerce 
is  done  with  foreign  nations,  and  only  one-fourth  with  our 
colonies,  and  that  we  are  asked  to  sacrifice  the  three-fourths 
for  the  one-fourth.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  let  me  again 
ask  what  national  benefit  are  we  to  obtain  by  so  doing  ?  There 
can  only  be  one  answer  to  such  a  question,  and  that  is — None 
whatever.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  we  could 
only  hope  to  substitute  colonial  markets  for  foreign  ones,  and 
this  would  be  only  after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  involving  us  in 
enormous  losses  and  privations,  and  we  should  be  no  better  off 
at  the  end  of  the  time  than  at  the  beginning.  But,  suppose 
foreign  nations  in  the  meanwhile  take  umbrage  at  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  embrace  the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
our  supremacy — an  opportunity  which  they  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  get,  if  we  were  so  foolish  as  to  give  them  one.  Are  we, 
to  whom  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  most  ex- 
tended markets,  are  matters  of  vital  necessity,  ready  to  give  up 
that  freedom  which  we  possess  ?  Are  we  ready  to  restrict  our 
operations,  and  to  enter  into  tariff  wars  with  one  and  all  of  our 
competitors,  should  they  choose  to  commence  them  ?  The 
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United  States,  for  instance,  if  her  food  products  were  detri- 
mentally treated  by  us,  might  retaliate  on  any  or  all  of  our 
productions.  The  "  most-favoured  nation "  treatment,  which 
we  now  universally  enjoy  in  consequence  of  our  free-trade 
system,  would  at  once  be  in  jeopardy.  She  might  treat  our 
productions  to  our  detriment  as  we  treat  theirs,  or  she  might 
prohibit  them  altogether.  Are  we  prepared  to  give  up  our 
trade  with  the  United  States  ?  Or,  the  States  might  submit  to 
the  loss  of  our  market  for  her  food  products  by  ceasing  to 
grow  them  for  us— might  take  to  manufactures  and  shipping, 
and  so  invade  us  in  our  vital  interests.  Years  ago  we  taxed 
Saxon  wheat.  Saxony  turned  to  manufactures,  and  is  now  one 
of  our  formidable  competitors.  Do  we  wish  the  lesson  re- 
peated ? 

Then,  again,  suppose  that  after  a  while  the  United  States 
were  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  were  to  offer  to  trade 
with  us  on  the  basis  of  Free  Trade,  in  what  a  position  would  we 
find  ourselves  ! — in  what  a  position  would  a  colony  like  Canada 
find  itself !  How  should  we  act  in  such  case  ?  Should  we 
throw  the  colonies  over  under  the  temptation  of  a  vastly- 
increased  trade  with  the  States  ? — break  our  plighted  faith,  and 
send  the  deluded  colonists  back  into  the  cold  ?  These  are 
questions  which  Free  Traders  are  not  capable  of  answering,  but 
they  nevertheless  call  for  an  answer  from  those  who,  like  the 
"  Four,"  counsel  a  preferential  treatment  of  our  Colonies,  of 
which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  no  more  wildly  absurd  project 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  man,  and  which,  even  on  the  showing 
of  the  "  Four,"  would  ultimately  end  in  our  commercial  ex- 
clusion from  their  markets. 

In  paragaph  38  the  "  Four  "  hint  at  the  advisability,  although 
they  do  not  actually  recommend  the  establishment  of : — 

"  A  fiscal  policy  which  will  enable  the  various  portions  of  the  empire  to 
co-operate  more  effectually  for  mutual  aid  and  defence  in  commercial 
matters." 

This  is  a  policy  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
forward  under  the  title  of  "The  Fiscal  Federation  of  the 
Empire."  It  seems  to  possess  a  great  fascination  for  many 
people.  There  is  a  cloudiness,  and  dreaminess,  about  it  which 
captures  the  imagination.  When,  however,  we  take  the  terms 
to  pieces  and  look  beneath  the  surface,  we  find  that  it  is  only 
a  dream,  that  the  proposals  amount  to  nothing  more  or  less 
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than  the  establishment  of  Protection  on  absurd  principles,  and 
on  an  impossible  basis.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  ourselves 
and  the  colonies  to  enter  into  fiscal  federation  than  for  England 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  do  so  among  themselves.  The 
United  Kingdom  would  gain  nothing  by  it.  The  colonies  and 
India  would  gain  nothing  by  it.  It  means  restriction  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  trade,  in  every  department  of  industry.  If  it 
were  possible  for  it  to  be  carried  out,  both  the  mother  country 
and  the  dependencies  would  suffer.  In  the  preferential  treat- 
ment of  these  latter,  wThich  the  "  Four  "  advocate,  the  mother- 
country  would  be  bled  for  their  benefit.  In  fiscal  federation 
both  would.be  bled.  Is  it  likely  the  Colonies  would  agree  ? 
But,  if  for  some  reason,  good  or  bad,  they  wished  for  fiscal 
federation,  on  what  basis  could  it  be  established?  Our 
colonies  and  dependencies  vary  from  each  other  in  geographical 
position,  in  climate,  in  government,  in  political  opinion,  in 
thought,  in  action,  in  interests.  Who  will  reconcile  all  these 
discordant  elements?  Who  will  arrange  a  scheme  that  shall 
satisfy  every  conflicting  claim  ?  But  even  if  that  could  be 
done  for  a  time,  how  long  would  . the  compact  last  ?  How  are 
the  changing  necessities  of  the  various  members  of  the  con- 
federation to  be  met  and  provided  for  as  regards  the  imposition 
of  duties  ?  If  a  change  is  wanted  in  the  mother-country  or  in 
any  one  colony,  either  in  the  raising,  or  the  lowering,  of  duties, 
is  the  action  to  be  the  same  in  all  ?  These  and  a  hundred 
other  questions  of  similar  purport  might  be  asked,  and  the 
mere  asking  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  a  fiscal  federa- 
tion of  the  empire  can  never  be  anything  but  a  dream. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LORD  DUNRAVEN'S   RESERVATIONS   AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

Inconsistencies — Disavows  being  a  Protectionist,  yet  agrees  with  all  the  Argu- 
ments and  Recommendations  of  the  "Four"  as  to  Checking  Subsidising 
Effects  of  Foreign  Tariffs. 

Lord  Dunraven  commences  (i)  by  saying  that  in  accepting 
the  Majority  Report  up  to  paragraph  26,  inclusive,  he  would 
remark  that  the  statement  of  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  that,  in 
the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  we  are  able  to  hold  our 
own  against  foreign  competition  is  directly  opposed  to 
much  of  the  detailed  evidence,  especially  to  the  actual  tenders 
referred  to  in  the  Report  on  Egyptian  trade,  prepared  by 
Mr.  F.  Elliot,  Cairo,  in  which  he  says  that,  in  1885,  tenders 
for  the  requirements  of  the  railway  administration  were  made 
by  English,  and  Continental,  houses  on  seven  different  occa- 
sions, and  that  in  one  case  only  was  the  offer  of  a  British 
firm  accepted. 

Lord  Dunraven  then  gives  (2)  an  analysis  of  the  replies 
made  by  59  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  26  other  commercial 
associations,  to  the  questions  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of  the 
Majority  Report,  and  to  the  questions  set  out  in  paragraph  6 
of  the  same  Report,  as  regards  which  latter,  all  the  possible 
causes  of  depression  there  suggested  find  more  or  less  support 
among  the  answers  given.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the 
information  obtained  from  questions  addressed  to  a  large 
number  of  Trades  Unions  and  similar  associations.  The 
answers,  he  says,  fairly  concur  in  representing  that,  from  a 
workman's  point  of  view,  a  widespread  depression  of  trade 
is  at  present  most  seriously  affecting  their  interests,  mainly  in 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment,  or  in  the 
prevalence  of  short  time,  but  partly  also  in  an  actual  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  wages. 

Lord  Dunraven  then  refers  (3)  to  the  displacement  of 
labour  consequent  upon  the  depression  of  agriculture,  and  the 
action  of  foreign  competition,  as  shown  by  tables  extracted 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  on  the  18th 
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May,  1886,  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Minority  Report,  and  adds  three  other  tables  taken  from  the 
same  paper,  showing  further  that  but  little  absorption  can  have 
taken  place  into  the  iron  and  steel,  or  the  coal,  or  the  shipping 
trades. 

Commenting  on  the  Minority  Report,  he  says  (4) : — 

"  In  the  statement  in  paragraph  42  that  imports  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned therein  can  only  be  advantageous  on  the  condition  that  all  the 
labour  which  could  have  produced  them  at.  home  is  fully  employed  in  some 
equally  profitable  work  I  cannot  fully  concur,  though  undoubtedly  any 
increase  in  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  of  articles  which  can  be 
grown  or  produced  at  home  must  be  balanced  against  labour  displaced  and 
capital  rendered  unprofitable  in  our  own  industries  in  consequence  of  such 
increase." 

(5.)  "  I  dissent  from  those  portions  of  the  Report  which  appear  to  me 
to  point  to  the  influence  of  improved  machinery  as  contracting  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  to  advocate  legislation  to  check  such  effect,  or  which  infer 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  employment  for  a  rapidly-increasing 
population,  being  of  opinion  that  if  employment  fails  through  natural 
causes  any  apparent  remedy  must  tend  eventually  to  aggravate  the  evil." 

(6.)  I  object  to  Protection,  by  which  I  understand  the  imposition  of 
import  duties  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  native  industries  against  similar 
foreign  industries  with  which  they  are  in  fair  and  natural  competition,  and 
to  retaliation  as  remedies  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  foreign  tariffs  ;  and, 
although  the  above-mentioned  theories  are  nowhere  specifically  put  for- 
ward, and,  presumably,  are  not  intended  to  be  advocated,  it  appears  to  me, 
as  I  think  it  may  to  others,  that  they  are  clearly  indicated  in,  or  may  be 
inferred  from,  certain  portions  of  the  report,  especially  from  passages  in 
paragraphs  72,  73,  74,  75,  82,  124,  and  144." 

"  (7)  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check 
or  neutralise  the  subsidising  effects  of  preferential  railway  rates  on  foreign 
produce,  of  bounties,  and  of  the  Protective  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  in 
order  to  obtain  fair  competition  for  our  industries ;  and  with  all  the 
arguments  and  recommendations  on  these  points  I  entirely  agree." 

"  (8)  While  unable  to  approve  entirely  of  paragraph  138,  I  consider 
that  a  trading  union  with  the  colonies  securing  preferential  treatment  for 
British  and  colonial  manufactures  and  food  products,  without  interfering 
with  perfect  freedom  as  to  the  internal  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  colonies 
or  the  United  Kingdom,  is,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Report,  most 
desirable.  But  we  should,  I  think,  be  going  beyond  our  power  in  making 
any  distinct  recommendation  on  a  matter  affecting  the  policy  of  self- 
governing  colonies." 

Lord  Dunraven's  reservations  call  for  little  remark.  Free 
Traders  will  concur  in  many  of  them,  such  as  those  which 
refer  (5)  to  the  disposition  shown  in  the  Minority  Report  to 
legislate  with  a  view  to  check,  or  neutralise,  the  effects  of  the 
displacement  of  labour  caused  by  improvements  in  machinery ; 
as  well  as  to  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn  that  it  is 
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the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  employment  for  our  rapidly- 
increasing  population.  The  other  portions,  however,  call  for 
some  observations. 

In  paragraphs  6  and  7  we  are  presented  with  an  entangle- 
ment of  arguments,  and  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions,  which 
defy  criticism,  except  at  a  length  which  space  precludes,  so 
1  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  with  this  one 
comment,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  finer  specimen  of 
the  "  inextricable  muddle  v  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Fair 
Trade  mind. 

With  regard  to  (8),  which  deals  with  the  proposed  pre- 
ferential treatment  of  our  possessions  as  regards  food  products, 
and  with  the  suggestion  thrown  out  as  to  a  fiscal  federation 
of  the  Empire,  I  have  already  dealt  with  these  subjects,  and 
I  need  not  further  refer  to  them  here. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MR.   NEVILE  LUBBOCK  AND  FAIR  TRADE. 

Letter  to  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  complaining  of  being  designated 
a  Fair  Trader — Repudiates  the  Epithet,  and  the  Fair  Trade  League — 
Thinks  the  Minority  Report  in  Accordance  with  the  highest  Economical 
Authorities  on  Free  Trade. 

In  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  February  there  appeared 
a  review  of  the  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  : — 

"  A  Minority  Report,  drawn  up  by  the  Fair  Trade  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, viz.,  Lord  Dunraven,  Mr.  Ecroyd,  Mr.  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Muntz, 
is  also  appended.  It  lays  stress  on  some  points  which  are  more  lightly 
passed  over  in  the  Majority  Report,  and  advocates  import  duties  to  counter- 
act, as  far  as  possible,  the  effect  of  foreign  bounties  and  tariffs." 

Mr.  Lubbock  took  exception  to  the  epithet  "  Fair  Trade," 
as  applied  to  himself  and  the  other  three  members  who  signed 
the  Minority  Report,  and  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  Number  of  the  journal : — 

1  1  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  recent  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  dated  February,  1887.  In  that  journal  appears  a  description  of 
the  recent  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade. 
On  the  last  page  (170)  is  made  the  following  statement: — '  A  Minority 
Report,  drawn  up  by  the  Fair  Trade  members  of  the  Commission,  viz., 
Lord  Dunraven,  Mr.  Ecroyd,  Mr.  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Muntz,  is  also  ap- 
pended.' I  beg  respectfully  to  point  out  that  it  is,  I  believe,  unusual  for 
Departments  of  State,  when  alluding  to  members  of  Royal  Commissions, 
to  classify  them  by  epithets  descriptive  of  the  opinions  they  are  supposed 
to  hold.  Moreover,  I  hold  that  the  views  put  forward  in  the  Minority 
Report  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  our  highest  economical 
authorities  on  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  belong  to,  and  never  have  been  asso- 
ciated with,  the  Fair  Trade  League,  and  I  am  not  even  aware,  except  in  a 
very  general  way,  what  principles  they  advocate.  I  object,  therefore,  to  a 
statement  being  put  forth  in  the  Board  of  Trade  fonrnal  which  implies 
that  I  served  on  the  Royal  Commission  as  a  recognised  advocate  of  par- 
ticular views,  and  which  is  therefore  calculated  to  mislead  its  readers.  I 
respectfully  request  that  your  lordship  will  be  good  enough  to  cause  this 
letter  to  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Board  of  I'rade  Journal.'  " 

To  the  letter  is  appended  a  foot-note  by  the  editor  saying, 
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"  The  words  6  Fair  Trade/  of  which  Mr.  Lubbock  complains, 
were  an  oversight." 

Two  things  are  clear  from  the  above  correspondence,  the 
first  is  that  Mr.  Lubbock  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  is  a  Fair 
Trader.  He  says  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Fair  Trade 
League,  has  never  been  associated  with  it,  and  is  not  even 
aware,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  what  principles  it 
advocates.  The  second  thing  is  that  he  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  views  put  forward  by  himself  and  his  three  fellow- 
commissioners  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
our  highest  economical  authorities  on  Free  Trade. 

These  are  very  extraordinary  statements.  For  the  last  six 
years  the  Fair  Trade  League  has  advocated  in  the  press,  and 
on  the  platform,  the  identical  fiscal  policy  which  is  recom- 
mended by  himself  and  his  three  brethren,  yet,  he  tells  us, 
that,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the 
principles  the  League  holds.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
League  and  he  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  quite  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  he  being  utterly  ignorant  that  he 
and  they,  so  far  as  these  conclusions  are  in  question,  were  of 
the  same  mind. 

»  What  a  light  this  little  incident  throws  on  the  innate  vice 
of  Protection,  which  causes  men  to  consider  no  interest  but 
their  own,  and  to  sacrifice  every  other  to  it. 

Mr.  Lubbock  is  startled  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  con- 
sidered a  Fair  Trader.  He  is  one  nevertheless.  Like  M. 
Jourdain  in  the  play,  who  had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it,  Mr.  Lubbock,  for  the  last  few  years,  in  his 
advocacy  of  countervailing  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  has  been 
not  only  talking,  but  writing  Fair  Trade,  and  henceforward, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
prophets  of  that  faith. 

Mr.  Lubbock,  it  appears,  is  a  prominent  member  of  bodies 
known  as  the  West  Indian,  and  the  Anti-Sugar  Bounties,  Societies, 
whose  object  it  is  to  obtain  the  imposition  of  duties  to  coun- 
tervail the  bounties  which  protectionist  nations,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  their  fiscal  laws,  give  on  the  exportation  of  sugar.  The 
interests  he  has  taken  in  charge  are  those  of  the  colonial 
growers  of  cane-sugar,  and  those  of  our  home  refiners,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that,  up  to  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission, he  has  ever  advocated  the  protection  of  any  interests 
but  these. 
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As  to  the  interests  I  have  named,  he  has  been  instant, 
in  season,  and  out  of  season,  in  pressing  what  he  considers 
their  claims,  and,  minute  as  these  interests  are  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  is  clear  that  he 
would  sacrifice  these  latter  without  a  moment's  hesitation  if 
he  could  thereby  promote  that  of  his  clients. 

As  to  the  views  put  forward  in  the  Minority  Report  being 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  our  highest  economical 
authorities  on  Free  Trade,  that  is  a  delusion  on  his  part. 
Those  views  preach  Protection  and  nothing  else  but  Protection. 

1 .  What  is  a  countervailing  duty  on  all  foreign  refined  sugar, 
and  raw  beetroot  sugar,  in  favour  of  home  refiners,  and  Colonial 
growers,  but  Protection  ? 

2.  What  are  10  or  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  on  all 
manufactures  imported  from  foreign  countries  but  Protection  ? 

3.  What  are  discriminating  duties  of  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  food  products,  in  favour  of  India  and  the  Colonies 
and  against  foreign  countries,  but  Protection  ? 

What  can  be  the  state  of  mind  of  any  man  who  can  suppose 
that  such  views  as  these  are  not  only  held  by  Free  Traders,  but 
are  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  highest  economical 
authorities  on  Free  Trade?  The  question  arises,  who  are 
these  latter  to  whom  reference  is  made,  and  what  utterances  on 
the  subject  have  they  made  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority 
on  Free  Trade  who  has  not  deprecated  the  imposition  on  any 
pretence  of  countervailing  duties.  In  Free  Trade  the  only 
duties  which  are  tolerated  are  those  which  are  imposed  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  only,  and  which  have  no  taint  of  Protection  in 
them.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  proposed  sugar  duties. 
I  have,  however,  so  fully  dealt  with  the  subject  in  previous 
chapters  that  I  need  not  discuss  it  further  here. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR'S  REPORT. 

Synopsis — Our  Land   System  the  Cause,    General,  Direct,  and  Permanent, 
producing  Depression  in  Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Manufactures. 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  found  himself  unable  to  sign  either 
of  the  Reports.  He  differs  from  the  majority  as  to  the 
suitability  and  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  adduced,  and  con- 
siders that  they  have  not  adequately  recognised  and  set  forth 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  depression ;  while  neither  the 
Majority  Report  nor  the  Minority  Report,  in  his  opinion, 
contains  a  sufficient  exposition  of  the  gravity  and  permanent 
character  of  the  causes  which  are  now  operating  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  our  chief  industries  from  keeping  pace  with  that  of 
the  population,  an  undue  importance  being  attributed  to  causes 
of  a  minor,  transient,  or  doubtful  character,  while  causes, 
general,  direct,  and  obvious,  are  passed  over  altogether,  or 
referred  to  as  of  secondary  importance. 

After  some  comments  on  the  statistics  (4)  as  to  Income 
Tax  returns,  Poor  Law  relief,  Savings  Bank  deposits,  and 
Bankruptcy,  the  value  of  which  he  thinks  is  too  doubtful  to 
admit  of  any  safe  deductions  regarding  the  real  condition  of 
the  industrial  community,  Mr.  O'Connor  proceeds  to  say,  after 
giving  them  the  utmost  weight  (5),  that  two  great  facts  still 
remain,  viz. : — 

4 'That  the  aggregate  of  commodities  produced  by  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  continues  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  classes  most  directly  concerned  with  the  production  of  those  commodities, 
whether  as  capitalists  or  workmen,  are  suffering  from  reduction  of  profit 
and  diminution  or  cessation  of  employment.  The  output  of  industry  is 
greater,  the  reward  of  industry  is  less.  The  amount  of  wealth  created  is 
on  the  increase,  but  the  creators  of  that  wealth  obtain  a  smaller  share  of  it. 
It  is  clear  that  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  in  these  countries  of  late  years  a 
smaller  proportion  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  producing  classes  than 
formerly,  the  reward  of  capital  and  management  being  less,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  not  so  full  and  continuous." 

He  then  expresses  himself  dissatisfied  with  various  reasons 
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given  by  different  witnesses  to  account  for  their  experiences, 
or  to  accept  as  an  adequate  explanation  the  minor  and 
transient  influences  which  appear  to  some  of  them  sufficient 
to  explain  the  phenomenon.  Among  these  he  counts  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of  distribution 
owing  to  more  direct  and  rapid  communication,  the  consequent 
elimination  of  some  classes  of  middlemen,  and  the  absence  of 
necessity  for  keeping  large  stocks  on  hand.  He  then  discusses 
"  over-production,"  declares  general  over-production  to  be 
impossible;  that  partial  over-production  must  soon  correct 
itself ;  and  that  such  an  explanation  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  those  who  put  it  forward  are  driven  to  bring  in 
aid  of  it  another  influence,  to  which,  indeed,  some  ascribe 
over-production  itself,  viz.,  the  protectionist  policy  of  certain 
foreign  countries,  and  the  successful  foreign  competition  thence 
resulting. 

As  to  foreign  competition  (6c)  and,  as  connected  with  it, 
foreign  tariffs  and  bounties,  which  are  said  to  form  the  third 
cause,  to  which  in  part  the  depression  is  attributed,  he  says 
that  :— 

"  Those  who  object  to  the  increasing  introduction  of  foreign  productions 
as  displacing  home  labour,  appear  to  forget  that  the  foreigners  who  send 
goods  over  here  do  not  furnish  them  for  gratuitous  distribution,  but  only  in 
consideration  of  other  commodities  which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
the  produce  of  home  industry." 

"  That  Protective  tariffs  check  imports  is  true.  .  .  .  they  are  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse,  and,  like  every  other  impediment  of 
the  kind,  may  be  recognised  as  aggravating  depression  of  trade.  If  there 
were  similar  barriers  on  this  side  also,  the  impediment  to  commerce  would 
be  doubled  ;  foreign  goods,  now  imported  in  exchange  for  home  produc- 
tions, would  be  kept  out,  and  exports  also  would,  in  consequence,  be 
checked.  There  are  those  who  say  that  Protective  duties  here  would  benefit 
trade  and  industry ;  but  their  speculations  are  more  curious  than  con- 
vincing." 

Moreover  that, 

"  The  effect  of  these  foreign  tariffs  and  bounties  has  been  very  much 
exaggerated,  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowe,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  British 
Embassies  and  Legations  in  Europe,  a  gentleman  of  conspicuous  ability 
and  the  widest  information,  testified  that  while  the  French  shipping 
bounties  had  benefited  the  owners  of  ships,  it  had  not  greatly  increased 
French  shipping,  or  enabled  it  to  cut  out  the  ships  of  other  countries  ;  that 
it  had  not  increased  French  ship-building  at  all,  nor  transferred  any  of  the 
iron  ship-building  from  this  country  to  France  ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  money  had  been  simply  wasted.    Again,  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
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heavy  duty  imposed  upon  cotton  yarns  imported  into  Germany  is  a  serious 
burden  to  the  German  manufacture  of  cotton  velvet,  so  that  whatever  the 
spinners  gain  the  weavers  lose  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  benefiting  Germany, 
the  protective  duty  is  actually  injurious  to  German  industry.  It  may  be 
fairly  said  to  result  from  the  evidence  that  every  one  of  these  protective 
duties  saddles  the  community  imposing  it  with  unnecessary  expenditure  for 
the  benefit  of  a  particular  interest.  The  effect  of  the  Continental  sugar 
duties  and  bounties  is  to  burden  the  Continental  communities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  manufacture,  and  to  furnish  the  consumers  in  these 
countries  with  sugar  cheaper  than  the  British  manufacturer  can  supply." 

These  minor  causes,  however,  he  says  (7A), 

' 'Affect  only  particular  interests;  there  is  another  of  a  different  and 
more  general  character  which  affects  them  all,  viz.,  the  fall  in  prices  as 
measured  in  terms  of  gold." 

Another,  and  from  a  commercial  stand-point,  much  more 
important  effect,  he  proceeds  to  say  (7B)  : — 

"  Is  the  appearance  of  a  falling  market  which  naturally  tends  to  check 
speculation,  and  imposes  caution  on  producers." 

Regarding,  therefore  (8),  the  matters  above-mentioned  as 
only  minor,  transient,  or  doubtful  causes  of  the  admitted  de- 
pression, Mr.  O'Connor  proceeds, 

' 'To  inquire  whether  the  evidence  divulged  any  other  cause,  general, 
direct,  and  permanent,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  sufficiently  for 
the  ascertained  state  of  things." 

He  thinks, 

"  Such  a  cause  is  to  be  found  manifesting  itself  more  or  less  throughout 
the  evidence,  that  its  effect  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  industrial 
system,  but  that  its  operation  is  more  clearly  recognisable  where  it  is 
strongest,  and  that  it  is  strongest  where  it  is  most  direct.  It  is  more 
direct  in  the  industries  of  production  than  in  the  industries  of  distribution, 
and  among  the  industries  of  production  it  is  more  obvious  in  those  which 
are  primary  or  fundamental  than  in  those  which  are  less  so." 

First,  agriculture  (8a)  : 

"The  loss  in  the  value  of  the  crops  alone  is  estimated  by  Sir  J.  Caird 
at  nearly  ^"10,000,000  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  percentage  of  the 
population  employed  in  agriculture  has  diminished  during  the  last  thirty 
years  by  more  than  7  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  more  than  8  per  cent,  in  Scot- 
land, and  more  than  9  per  cent,  in  England.  There  is  also  a  diminution  in 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  itself.  This  has  caused  a  decrease  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  classes.    This  contraction  in 
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quantity  and  exchangeable  value  is  ascribable  'in  part  to  bad  seasons 
through  a  number  of  years,'  but  much  more  to  *  the  competition  of  the 
produce  of  other  soils  ivhich  can  be  cultivated  tinder  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  those  which  affect  our  own.'  " 

After  speaking  of  the  losses  which  British  farmers  have  had, 
in  consequence,  to  submit  to  in  paying  rent  out  of  capital,  he 
goes  on  to  state  that  it  plainly  appeared  that 

"  the  charge  which  is  levied  upon  agricultural  industry  in  Great  Britain 
is  so  heavy  that  farming  cannot  any  longer  be  carried  on  at  a  profit  and 
that  the  capital  of  the  farmer  is  being  eaten  up  in  rent." 

In  Ireland  the  state  of  things,  he  says,  "is  even  worse.'' 
There 

"  agriculture  is  the  only  great  industry,  and  the  whole  community  being, 
in  fact,  dependent  upon  it,  the  depression  is  specially  severe." 

The  majority  of  the  small  farmers  farm,  not  for  profit,  but  only 
for  bare  subsistence, 

"  and  the  depression,  therefore,  is  far  more  keenly  felt  among  them  than  in 
the  corresponding  class  in  Great  Britain,  the  depression  being  more 
disastrous  there  than  in  this  country,  because  the  rents  in  Ireland,  being 
higher  than  here,  that  is,  they  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  the  farms." 

After  calling  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Murrough 
on  the  subject  of  the  agricultural  depression  in  Ireland,  he 
says  that. 

"  it  was  apparent  that  in  both  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  heavy  a 
burden  is  placed  upon  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  shape  of  the  charge 
for  the  use  of  land,  that  the  profits  of  industry  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  the  capital  of  the  farmers  is  being  absorbed  in  rent." 

Secondly,  mining  (8b).  Here,  he  says,  from  the  same 
cause,  we  find  a  similar  effect.  As  the  rents  of  farms  have 
absorbed  the  profits  of  industry,  so  in  mining  the  dead  rents, 
the  way-leave  rents,  royalties,  and  similar  charges  to  land- 
owners, place  upon  industry  an  undue  and  increasing  burden. 
The  evidence  from  Durham  showed  that  with  a  reduced  out- 
put the  price  of  coal  was  lower,  and  that  while  the  workman 
obtained  lower  wages,  and  the  employer  little  or  no  profit,  the 
burden  of  royalties  was  greater,  the  lessee,  who  has  sunk  a 
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large  capital  in  meeting  such  charges,  being  practically  com- 
pelled to  continue  his  unfortunate  undertaking.  After  calling 
attention  to  a  draft  of  observations  by  him  on  the  evidence 
respecting  these  points,  to  be  found  at  p.  91  of  the  Report, 
Mr.  O'Connor  proceeds  to  give  in  one  or  two  particulars,  the 
effect  of  high  royalties  here  on  iron  ore,  and  coal,  as  compared 
with  those  abroad,  and  mentions  the  fact,  as  shown  in  the 
evidence,  that  out  of  32s.,  the  price  in  January,  1886,  of  a  ton 
of  pig-iron  in  the  Cleveland  district,  after  payment  of  7s.  to  the 
railway  companies  for  conveyance  of  minerals,  20s.  for  labour, 
and  2s.  for  stores,  local  taxation,  &c,  the  whole  of  the  3s. 
remaining  went  to  the  landowner  as  royalty. 

Thirdly,  manufactures  (8c).  After  calling  attention  to  one 
aspect  of  the  foreign  trade  which  he  thinks  deserves  close 
attention,  viz.,  the  great  increase  of  the  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  as  compared  with  the  import  of  raw  materials — more 
than  100  per  cent,  against  8  or  9  per  cent. — Mr.  O'Connor 
proceeds  to  instance,  from  the  evidence,  how  in  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  and  Jarrow,  ground-rents  are  constantly 
being  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  profits  earned,  the 
amounts  having  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  land  constituting  a 
burden  upon  industry  which  is  constantly  becoming  heavier, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  the  more  so  on  account  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  in  terms  of  which  the  payments  have  to 
be  made. 

He  then  sums  up  as  follows : — 

"  It  thus  appears  that  over  the  entire  country  there  is  a  cause  at  work 
general,  permanent,  and  far-reaching,  affecting  every  branch  of  industry, 
in  mine,  and  farm,  and  factory,  the  effects  of  which  are  traceable  in  the 
languishing  condition  of  the  agricultural,  and  the  mining,  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests.  That  cause  is  the  fact  that  under  the  existing  land 
system,  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  able  to  obtain,  and  do  exact,  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
the  remainder  is  insufficient  to  secure  adequate  remuneration  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  either  in  the  shape  of  wages  to  operatives,  or  reasonable 
profit  to  the  organisers  of  labour,  the  employers,  or  capitalists." 

Mr.  O'Connor's  report  is  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable 
utterance  on  the  depression  which  the  Commission  has  brought 
forth  ;  and  there  is  little  in  it  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
ception can  be  taken.  The  way  in  which  he  exposes  the 
flimsy  sophistries  of  the  Protectionists  on  either  side  of  the 
table  at  which  he  sat  as  Commissioner  is  specially  to  be  com- 
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mended.  He  tells  these  gentlemen  that  those  who  object  to 
the  increasing  introduction  of  foreign  productions,  as  dis- 
placing home  labour,  appear  to  forget  that  the  foreigners  who 
send  goods  over  here  do  not  furnish  them  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  but  only  in  consideration  of  other  commodities 
which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  produce  of  home 
industry.  He  tells  them  also,  what  none  of  them  seem  to 
apprehend,  that  Protective  tariffs  check  imports,  that  they  are 
barriers  in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  that  if  there 
were  similar  barriers  on  this  side  also  the  impediment  to 
commerce  would  be  doubled ;  foreign  goods  now  imported  in 
exchange  for  home  productions  would  be  kept  out  and  exports 
also  would  in  consequence  be  checked.  While  of  those  who 
say  that  Protective  duties  here  would  benefit  trade,  he  adds : — 
84  Their  speculations  are  more  curious  than  convincing." 

His  remarks  concerning  the  abortive  nature  of  foreign 
shipping  bounties  are  also  to  be  commended,  as  well  as  those 
which  refer  to  sugar,  in  which  he  points  out  the  effect  of  the 
bounties  thereon  in  burdening  Continental  communities  for 
the  benefit  of  their  manufacturers,  by  which  British  consumers 
are  furnished  with  sugar  cheaper  than  our  manufacturers  can 
supply  it. 

The  only  paragraphs  to  which  I  should  demur  are  No.  4, 
in  which  he  deals  with  statistics,  and  No.  5,  in  which  he 
says  : — 

"  That  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  in  this  country  of  late  years  a  smaller 
proportion  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  producing  classes  than  formerly, 
the  reward  of  capital  and  management  being  less,  and  the  employment  of 
labour  not  so  full  and  continuous." 

Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
" producing  classes"  is  used.  It  is  certain  that  capital  has  not 
received  so  large  a  share  as  formerly,  and,  as  all  the  statistics 
we  have  show,  it  is  equally  certain  that  labour  has  received  a 
larger  share  than  formerly  for  the  services  rendered.  But  I 
have  treated  these  subjects  in  previous  chapters,  and  I  need 
not  further  refer  to  them  here.  The  part  of  his  Report  which 
deserves  .special  commendation  is  that  in  which  he  succinctly 
traces  out  what  he  considers  to  be  the  cause — general,  direct, 
and  permanent — which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  He  shows  how  in  agriculture,  in  mining,  and  in 
manufacturing,  that  monopolist  the  landowner  is  enabled  to 
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appropriate  to  himself  an  undue  and  ever-increasing  proportion 
of  the  material  wealth  created  by  capital  and  labour.  This,  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  Report,  I  think,  is  specially  valuable, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  a  question  which  is  every  day  acquiring  increased  importance, 
and  is  every  day  calling  louder  and  louder  for  solution. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCLUSION. 

No  Evidence  that  Tariffs  and  Bounties  have  restricted  our  Trade  or  Lessened 
our  Total  Production  of  Exchangeable  Wealth— Capital  Accumulating 
Faster  than  Population — The  Per  Centage  Fallacy — Absurd  and  Contra- 
dictory Arguments — Duties  Drive  Competition  into  Neutral  Markets — 
Economic  Equipment  of  the  "  Four" — Fallacies — Sugar  and  Agriculture- 
Universal  Free  Trade  to  bring  on  a  Manufacturer's  Millennium,  but  Agri- 
culture to  be  left  out  in  the  Cold — No  Notice  of  Effects  of  Land  Monopoly 
— No  adequate  Conception  of  Economic  Forces  at  Work — Their  General 
Incompetence. 

The  Situation  Reviewed — Protection  the  Outcome  of  War — The  United 
States  and  the  Continent  of  Europe — Contrast — The  Coming  Struggle  in 
the  United  States  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  fraught  with 
Momentous  Consequences. 

The  preceding  pages  will  have  enabled  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  views  which  the  four  Commissioners  who  formed 
the  minority  entertain  as  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  depression  and  as  to  the  remedies  called  for. 

As  stated  in  the  Introduction,  I  have  confined  the  discussion 
to  those  causes  which,  in  their  opinion,  arise  out  of  the  action 
of  foreign  protectionist  nations  as  manifested  by  hostile  tariffs, 
and  to  the  proposals  for  changes  in  our  fiscal  system  which 
they  consider  will  countervail  the  action  of  those  tariffs. 

As  regards  these  causes,  their  leading  idea  is  that  foreign 
protectionist  tariffs,  and  foreign  bounties,  direct  and  indirect, 
cramp  the  exercise  of  our  industries,  and  seriously  limit  our 
total  production  of  exchangeable  wealth ;  while,  as  to  the 
remedies  therefor  we  are  told  that  they  are  three — that  we 
must  (i)  impose  duties  to  countervail  these  bounties,  that  (2) 
we  must  levy  duties  on  all  foreign  manufactures,  and  (3)  that 
we  must  set  up  a  preferential  treatment  of  our  Colonies  and 
dependencies  as  regards  food  products. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  their  premisses,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  they  support  their  conclusions,  we  find 
that  the  former  have  no  basis  of  fact,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  pure  assumptions;  while  the  latter  are  not  only  what 
Mr.  O'Connor  mildly  calls  "speculations  more  curious  than 
F  2 
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convincing, "  but  are  absurd  in  themselves,  mutually  destructive, 
and  lead  to  deductions  the  very  opposite  to  what  the  "Four" 
wish  to  draw. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  these 
tariffs  and  bounties  restrict  our  trade,  limit  our  markets,  and 
decrease  our  total  production  of  exchangeable  wealth.  The 
"Four"  themselves  admit  (34)  "that  a  large  accumulation  of 
capital  has  been  in  progress,  even  during  the  depression;" 
while,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  created,  they  also 
admit  (91)  "that  there  is  no  feature  in  the  situation  .  .  . 
more  satisfactory  than  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  our  labouring  population  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years ; "  and  they  also  point  out  (93)  "  that  the 
share  of  the  total  reward  of  production  which  now  falls  to 
labour  is  larger,  and  the  share  which  falls  to  capital  much  less, 
than  in  times  past." 

The  Majority  Report  on  this  subject  says  (33) : — 

"  If  the  aggregate  quantity  of  commodities  produced  is  on  the  increase, 
and  is  growing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  population,  we  cannot  regard 
the  depression  in  particular  industries,  or  among  particular  classes  of  pro- 
ducers, as  an  indication  of  a  corresponding  national  loss." 

and  in  (34)— 

"  That  in  recent  years,  and  more  particularly  in  the  years  during  which 
the  depression  of  trade  has  prevailed,  the  production  of  commodities  gener- 
ally and  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  this  country  has  been  proceeding  at 
a  rate  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  population  ;  " 

while,  as  regards  our  foreign  trade,  they  say  (36) — 

"  that  the  statistics  show  an  apparent  falling  off  in  some  respects,  but  this 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  continuous  fall  in  prices  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  1873,  an<I  more  particularly  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
raw  materials." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  there  having  been 
any  decrease  in  production,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase, 
with  a  distribution  thereof  more  favourable  to  the  masses  than 
was  the  case  formerly.  They  bring  forward  some  statistics  to 
prove  their  case,  and  their  figures  show  that  in  some  of  our 
important  industries  there  is  some  actual  or  relative  decline ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  our  total  production  has  increased,  it  is  clear 
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that  other  industries  must  have  increased,  or  have  come  into 
being.  To  these  they  make  no  reference  whatever.  They 
simply  ignore  their  existence.  Their  method  of  treating 
statistics,  moreover,  is  characteristic.  They  fall  headlong  into 
the  percentage,  or  proportion,  fallacy,  which  it  would  seem  no 
Fair  Trader  can  avoid,  although  it  has  been  exposed  times 
without  number.  They  remind  one  of  somebody  who  was 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  total  abstinence  was  not  good  for 
the  Japanese,  at  all  events,  because  during  the  preceding  year 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  abstainers  in  Yokohama  had  died. 
When  the  facts  came  to  be  examined,  however,  it  was  found 
that  there  had  been  only  two  total  abstainers  in  that  city,  and 
that  one  of  them  had  died  of  small-pox. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assertion  that  foreign 
tariffs  and  bounties  have  lessened  our  aggregate  production  of 
exchangeable  wealth. 

The  "  Four,"  however,  assume  this  to  be  the  case.  They, 
therefore,  desire  above  all  things  to  destroy  the  hated  foreign 
competition  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  believing,  with  one  of 
the  witnesses  already  quoted,  that  "  we  have  laid  ourselves  out  as 
a  manufacturing  nation  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  countries 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  we  must  have  some  defensive  duty 
that  will  assist  us  to  protect  our  own  markets  for  ourselves," 
they  set  to  work  to  see  how  this  is  to  be  effected. 

Their  plan  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  imposition  of  import 
duties  on  all  foreign  manufactures,  and  a  preferential  treatment 
of  our  colonies  as  regards  food  products. 

When  we  examine  the  arguments  by  which  these  proposals 
for  returning  to  the  long-ago  tried,  and  discarded,  system  of 
Protection  are  supported,  we  find  them  to  be  absurd,  mutually 
destructive,  and  leading  to  conclusions  the  very  opposite  to 
those  which  are  intended  to  be  drawn. 

When  they  tell  us  (129)  that  foreign  competition  in  our 
home  market  destroys  the  fair  profits  of  producers,  and 
diminishes  the  employment  of  labour,  we  have  -to  remember 
that  the  "  producers  "  they  have  in  their  mind  are  not  the  99 
out  of  every  100  of  our  population  to  whom  the  term  properly 
belongs,  but  capital-owners  and  employers  of  labour,  whose 
interests  are  not  identical,  as  regards  "  fair  profits,"  with  those 
of  the  99 ;  and  we  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  foreign 
importations,  far  from  diminishing  the  employment  of  labour, 
increase  not  only  the  employment,  but  the  reward  for  it — 
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their  statement  being  directly  in  the  teeth  of  their  own  axiom 

(58):- 

"  The  conditions  of  international  trade  are  inflexible  ;  we  can  only  in 
the  long  run  buy  as  largely  and  as  freely  as  we  are  permittted  to  sell. ' 

Having  regard  to  the  end  they  have  in  view,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  their  proposals.  By  the  imposition  of 
duties  they  would  drive  foreign  wares  out  of  our  home  market. 
But  that  would  drive  them  into  neutral  markets.  Foreign 
imports  give  rise  to  profitable  exchanges  between  us  and 
foreign  nations.  They  are  so  profitable  that  cost  of  sea- 
transport  can  be  incurred  with  a  benefit  to  both  parties,  while 
our  "  producers  "  enjoy  a  natural  Protection  arising  from  the 
cost  of  this  sea-transport.  If  we  destroy  these  imports,  we 
destroy  an  internal,  and  an  external  trade,  the  former  being 
the  exchanges  which  take  place  at  home,  the  latter  being  our 
lion's  share  of  the  shipping  business. 

Foreign  competition,  being  killed  in  our  home  market, 
will,  however,  flourish  in  neutral  markets,  to  which  we  shall 
have  driven  it,  and  our  "  producers  "  will  have  to  meet  it  there 
in  increased  intensity  and  fierceness.  Not  being  able  to 
secure  what  they  would  call  "  fair  profits "  here,  where  their 
goods  have  no  sea-carriage  to  pay,  they  would  have  to  com- 
pete in  markets  to  which  cost  of  carriage  has  to  be  added. 
And  this  is  what  they  call  (129)  the  "effectual  remedy  we 
have  at  command "  for  securing  these  fair  profits,  and  main- 
taining the  employment  of  labour. 

They  would,  moreover, attack  the  foreigner  abroad  by  setting 
up(i37)"a  slightly  preferential  treatment  of  the  food  products  of 
India  and  the  Colonies  over  those  of  foreign  nations."  Having 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  previous  chapter,  I  will  only  say 
here  that  if  it  were  to  be  carried  out  it  would  at  once  lessen 
production  all  round  :  our  home  trade,  our  foreign  trade,  our 
shipping,  would  at  once  fall  off ;  there  would  be  less  employ- 
ment for  our  labourers,  who  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  they  would  be  receiving  lower 
wages ;  and  thus  want  and  suffering  would  be  brought  into  the 
homes  of  the  masses. 

When  we  ask  why  all  this  suffering  is  to  be  incurred,  we 
learn  that  it  is  in  order  to  wreak  our  spite  on  the  United  States, 
whose  "more  extreme  Protectionist  policy 99  is  supposed  by 
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the  "Four"  to  injure  us.  We  are  told  that  we  shall  thereby 
divert  to  our  Colonies  the  capital  and  labour  which  now  flow  to 
the  States.  But  what  good  that  will  do  us  is  past  finding  out, 
since  the  "  Four"  themselves  tell  us  that  as  our  colonies  grow 
in  population  and  wealth  they  will  adopt  the  very  policy  of 
which  we  now  complain. 

And  for  such  an  absurd  object  as  this  they  would  have  us 
declare  commercial  war  against  every  foreign  nation :  would 
have  us] run  the  risk — nay,  incur  the  certainty — -of  reprisals 
from  our  rivals,  and  at  one  blow  surrender  the  unique  position 
we  hold — that  of  receiving  the  "most  favoured  nation"  treat- 
ment from  every  people  on  earth. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  course  more  calculated  to 
bring  about  national  commercial  disaster  than  the  policy 
which  the  "Four"  advocate. 

Nothing  but  an  incapacity  to  apprehend  economic  truths 
could  have  led  them  to  weave  the  tangled  web  of  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  which  their  Report  presents.  Two  of  them, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  philosophes  sans  savoir — -Protectionists 
without  knowing  it ;  they  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
arguments  and  proposals  of  the  "Four"  are  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  ! 

Let  us  review  some  of  them.  They  complain  (56)  of  the 
ever-increasing  invasions  of  our  home  market  by  foreign  pro- 
ductions which  is  to  render  difficult  a  sufficiency  of  employ- 
ment for  our  rapidly-growing  population,  forgetful  of  their  own ' 
dictum  (58)  as  to  the  impossibility  of  anything  being  sold  here 
without  something  being  bought  by  the  foreigner  in  return. 

They  complain  (82)  of  the  unprofitableness  of  foreign  trade 
which,  if  the  phrase  has  any  meaning,  implies  that  we  are  sell- 
ing our  wares  to  the  foreigner  at  too  low  a  price,  while  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  foreigner  doing  that 
to  us — notably  in  the  case  of  sugar — nay,  they  would  render 
our  foreign  trade  still  more  unprofitable,  for  they  would,  by  their 
proposed  duties,  secure  our  "  producers  "  high  prices  for  their 
goods  at  home,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sell  them  to  the 
foreigner  at  low  prices. 

They  descant  (in)  on  the  necessity  of  opening  out  new 
markets  for  our  trade,  and  yet  decry  (59,  106)  the  one  great  in- 
strument we  have  for  opening  them,  that  is  by  our  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

They  show  (59)  a  total  incapacity  to  apprehend  the  effects 
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of  importations  of  commodities  in  payment  of  interest  on  these 
foreign  investments — being  of  opinion  even  that 

"  The  large  and  increasing  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  com- 
modities imported  in  payment  .  .  .  without  a  corresponding  export  of  the 
productions  of  our  own  industries  directly  operates  to  limit  the  employment 
of  labour  in  this  country." 

They  therefore  suppose  that  employment  is  lessened  because 
the  products  are  consumed  and  enjoyed  at  home  instead  of 
being  sent  abroad  embodied  in  material  objects. 

They  tell  us  (67)  that  increased  production  and  low  prices 
have  lessened  the  reward  of  those  engaged  in  production,  and 
must  have  imposed  a  serious  check  on  our  general  prosperity, 
which  dictum,  considering  that  those  engaged  in  production 
form  99  per  cent,  of  our  population,  is  simple  nonsense,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  they  admit 
(91-93)  as  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  community. 

They  tell  us  (133) 

4 'that  to  buy  everything  in  the  cheapest  market — though  not  permitted  to 
sell  in  the  dearest —may  be  the  best  policy  so  long  as  we  can  find  other  full 
and  equally  remunerative  employment  for  the  home  enterprise  and  industry 
which  we  displace  in  so  doing." 

In  blissful  ignorance  that  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  constitute  one  indivisible  act,  and  are  not 
two  distinct  operations. 

They  think  (130)  that  duties  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  ad  valore??i 
will  keep  out  foreign  manufactures,  regardless  of  experience  on 
all  sides  which  shows  that  duties  treble  these  do  hot  keep  them 
out,  and  that  nothing  short  of  actual  prohibition  will  build  up  an 
impassable  wall  against  the  natural  craving  of  nations  to  trade. 

They  think  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  keep  to  these  10  or 
15  per  cent,  duties,  regardless  of  what  has  occurred  and  is  oc- 
curring, in  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Russia. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  absurdities  which  crop  up  in 
every  page  of  the  Report.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  them, 
however,  when  we  consider  the  sort  of  economic  equipment 
which  the  "Four"  bring  to  their  task.  What  can  we  expect  from 
men  who  suppose  that  the  proposed  three  remedies  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade ;  who  propose  duties 
against  all  manufactures,  although  they  profess  to  work  not 
against  natural  advantages  but  against  artificial  ones,  as  if  these 
two  could  be  separated,  and  as  if  their  effects  were  not 
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identical;  who  insinuate  that  it  would  be  politic  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  machinery ;  who  imagine  that  universal  Free 
Trade  would  lessen  competition ;  who  have  a  lurking  idea,  as 
one  of  their  number,  Lord  Dunraven,  says,  of  some  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Governments  to  provide  work  for  their  popula- 
tions, and  to  legislate  against  the  effect  of  machinery  in  dis- 
placing labour ;  who  propose  Protection  for  manufactures,  but 
not  for  agriculture,  as  if  that  could  be  justly  done,  or  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  protect  one  without  protecting  the  other ;  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  only  landlords  and  other  monopoly- 
owners  gain  by  import  duties,  while  all  other  classes  lose ; 
who  think  that  we,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  whom  the 
utmost  freedom  of  exchange  is  of  vital  necessity,  should 
voluntarily  raise  up  barriers  to  free  interchange ;  who  fancy 
that  we  tax  the  foreigner  and  not  ourselves  by  levying  import 
duties. 

Their  inconsistency  is  conspicuously  shown  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  sugar  refining  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
agriculture  on  the  other,  the  former  being  one  of  the  most 
insignificant,  while  the  latter  is  the  largest  single  interest  we 
have.  While  sugar  refining  is  to  be  protected  by  duties, 
agriculture  is  to  be  left  to  struggle  on  as  best  it  may.  The 
following  passage  (143)  will  be  strangely  interesting  to  those  of 
our  agriculturists  who  are  looking  to  Fair  Trade  to  help  them 
in  their  distress  : — 

"We  fear  that  neither  these  nor  any  other  measures  which  could  be 
proposed  would  effectually  relieve  the  very  serious  depression  of  agriculture, 
the  position  of  which  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  inherently  weaker 
than  that  of  other  leading  industries.  Under  universal  free  trade  our 
great  manufacturers  of  metals  and  textiles  would  at  once,  in  the  face  of  all 
rivalry,  expand  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  available  labour,  whilst  our 
agriculture  would  still  have  to  meet  foreign  competition  based  on  superior 
natural  advantages.  Again,  under  a  system  of  free  trade  within  the  empire 
and  moderate  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  food  and  manufactures,  our 
manufacturers  would  have  little  to  fear  from  Indian  or  colonial  competition, 
which  to  our  agriculturists  would  be  real  and  formidable." 

We  learn  from  this  that  agriculture  being  an  industry 
inherently  weaker  than  that  of  other  leading  ones  is  to  be  left 
to  languish,  which  is  an  extraordinary  doctrine  for  Protection- 
ists to  preach. 

Then  we  are  presented  with  two  pictures,  one  of  Universal 
Free  Trade,  and  another  of  Free  Trade  within  the  empire. 
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Under  both  of  these  we  are  to  have  a  sort  of  manufacturers' 
millennium,  while  under  the  former,  our  poor  agriculturists 
would  still  have  to  face  foreign  competition  based  on  superior 
natural  advantages ;  and  under  the  latter  they  would  have 
from  India  and  the  colonies  a  real  and  formidable  competition, 
the  proposed  duties,  however,  operating  to  check  the  decline 
of  arable  cultivation,  &c. 

All  this  is  curious  enough,  but  it  becomes  still  more  curious 
when  we  read  in  the  very  next  paragraph  (144) : — 

"We  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  expressing  our  conviction 
that  the  continuous  decline  of  agricultural  production  and  employment 
considered  in  regard  to  its  present  and  future  effect  on  the  physical  health 
and  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  on  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  nation,  constitutes  a  danger  so  grave  as  to  demand  the 
anxious  consideration  of  the  country  and  the  legislature." 

Could  there  be  a  more  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ? 

Then  there  is  their  omission  to  take  any  adequate  notice  of 
the  effects  of  land  monopoly  on  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
Nothing  was  more  clearly  brought  out  in  evidence  than  the 
fact  of  rents  and  royalties  eating  up  profits,  and  so  discourag- 
ing industry.  This  reproach,  however,  they  have  to  share  with 
the  majority.  Only  one  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor,  has  had  the  perspicacity  to  see,  and  the 
courage  to  attack,  the  monster  which  eats  out  the  very  heart 
of  industry. 

The  evils  which  arise  out  of  our  system  of  the  tenure  and 
devolution  of  land  are  notorious.  Great,  however,  as  are  the 
evils  which  spring  out  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  occupation 
of  agricultural  lands,  they  are  as  nought  when  compared  with 
what  takes  place  in  our  cities.  The  rural  landowner  is  for  the 
most  part  a  person  known  to  his  tenants,  with  whom  he  is 
often  in  sympathy,  he  is  accessible,  and  somewhat  amenable  to 
public  opinion,  and  he  is  ready  at  times  to  remit  rents  rendered 
onerous  by  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cities  where  men,  from  the  neces( 
sides  of  existence,  are  forced  to  congregate,  and  to  carry  on 
industrial  occupations,  the  landlord  is  for  the  most  part  an 
invisible  being,  as  mysterious,  and  as  difficult  of  access,  as  the 
Tycoon  of  Japan.  He  confiscates  every  improvement ;  he 
laughs  at  public  opinion ;  all  he  does  is  to  screw  up  and  re- 
ceive his  rents.    There  is  no  class,  rich  or  poor,  who  does  not 
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contribute  something  of  his  substance  to  feed  this  monopoly. 
The  class  which  suffers  most  are  those  whose  only  wealth 
is  their  labour.  They  are  nothing  but  slaves,  who,  from  the 
fruits  of  their  exertions,  can  only  obtain  a  bare  existence, 
the  remainder  being  eaten  up  by  the  exactions  which  the 
possessors  of  this  monopoly  are  able  to  wring  out  of  him. 

The  foregoing  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  on  the  part  of 
the  "  Four  "  a  want  of  grasp  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
had  to  deal,  and  an  inadequate  apprehension  of  the  forces  at 
work  around  us.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  economic  revolution.  Owing  to  the  magic  of  steam,  and 
electricity,  events  take  place  in  such  quick  succession  that  but 
few  of  us  can  keep  abreast  of  them.  Every  day  man's  power 
over  the  forces  of  Nature  is  strengthened  and  enlarged.  Every 
day  some  new  field  of  production  is  opened  up,  some  new  in- 
vention made,  some  new  process  discovered,  each  one  creating 
a  revolution  in  industry. 

In  agriculture  new  fields  of  production  in  North  America, 
India,  and  Australasia,  have  seriously  interfered  with  corn  and 
cattle  growers  in  the  old  world. 

In  mining,  rich  veins  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  have  been 
laid  bare  in  Spain,  California,  and  Australia,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  older  mines  everywhere  else. 

In  manufactures,  there  is  hardly  a  process  in  which  in- 
vention and  economy  have  not  been  at  work  to  effect  a  saving 
of  materia],  or  of  labour.  There  is  the  Gilchrist-Thomas 
process,  for  instance,  by  which  four  men  now  make  a  bar  of 
steel  in  the  same  time,  and  with  less  cost  of  material,  than  it 
took  ten  men  a  few  years  ago. 

In  trade  and  commerce,  the  girdle  which  electricity  puts 
round  the  world  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  keeping 
large  stocks  on  hand  which  formerly  were  necessary,  has  almost 
done  away  with  the  middleman,  and  is  daily  bringing  producer 
and  consumer  closer  together. 

Owing  principally  to  these  causes  we  have  witnessed  a 
large  and  rapid  fall  in  prices  which  has  been  an  object  of 
perplexity,  and  has  proved  a  source  of  loss  to  many  people. 
These  changes,  though  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large,  are 
calamitous  to  classes,  and  to  individuals,  and  it  is  natural  that 
those  who  suffer  from  them  should  attribute  their  sufferings  to 
anything  but  the  right  cause.  What  has  taken  place,  however, 
is  the  necessary   concomitant  of  advancing   civilisation,  of 
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human  progress.  A  glance  at  the  past  will  show  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  generation  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  took  place  in  the  industrial  world  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  discoveries  of  Hargreaves, 
Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  Watt,  came  into  play, 
and  hand-labour  was  superseded  by  machinery. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  as  regards 
the  industrial  situation  which  they  were  called  on  to  examine 
the  "Four"  have  shown  utter  incompetence.  They  are  in 
total  misapprehension  as  to  the  import  and  bearing  of  the 
principal  facts.  They  possess  the  most  confused  and  inconsis- 
tent notions  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  depression, 
while  the  cure  which  they  propose  for  the  evils  which  they 
imagine  to  exist  is  simply  a  return  to  the  old  mercantile  theory 
which  was  supposed  to  have  received  its  quietus  from  Adam 
Smith  a  century  ago,  and  a  reversion  to  Protection. 

Their  policy  may  be  aptly  described  as  a  plan  for  applying 
impossible  remedies  to  a  non-existent  disease. 

I  have  now  done  with  these  four  Evangelists  of  the  Gospel 
of  Scarcity,  but  before  I  lay  down  my  pen  it  may  be  useful  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  great  question 
of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection,  which,  in  various  ways,  is 
agitating  almost  every  civilised  community. 

First,  let  us  take  the  Continent  of  Europe.  These  several 
facts  confront  us  :  (i)  the  vast  armaments  which  every  great 
nation  feels  it  necessary  for  its  existence,  or  its  safety,  to  keep 
up;  (2)  the  constant  increase  of  national  indebtedness  involving 
ever  increasing  national  burdens ;  (3)  the  constant  increase  of 
taxation  in  order  to  meet  these  burdens,  principally  by  in- 
creased Customs  duties,  which,  as  levied,  constitute  increase  of 
Protection. 

Then,  if  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  we  see  the  United  States  in 
possession  of  an  annual  surplus  of  ^25,000,000,  raised  by  high 
protective  duties,  which  surplus  arises  from  the  absence  of 
those  armaments  which  are  the  curse  and  disgrace  of 
Europe. 

If,  next,  we  look  at  our  own  position,  we  find  that  it  is  one 
between  these  two  extremes.  We  have  our  armaments,  and 
our  Customs  duties,  but  the  expense  of  the  former  are  well 
within  our  means,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  not  a  single 
protective  duty ;  we  manage  to  pay  off  some  five  or  six  millions 
of  debt  annually,  and  should  manage  to  do  much  more  if  we, 
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like  our  transatlantic  cousins,  were  freed  from  this  curse  of 
armaments. 

Surely  there  is  some  moral  in  all  this.  On  one  side  of  us 
we  see  nations  plus  large  armaments,  plus  high  protective 
duties,  sinking  year  by  year  into  the  quagmire  of  bankruptcy. 
On  the  other  side  we  see  a  nation  plus  high  protective  duties, 
but  minus  armaments,  accumulating  an  enormous  surplus.  The 
inference  is  clear.  It  is  war — war  expenditure — which  makes 
the  whole  difference  here,  between  deficit  and  surplus,  between 
bankruptcy  and  solvency.  War  is  the  mother  of  Protection. 
If  there  were  no  wars,  or  preparation  for  war,  there  would  be 
no  Protection. 

Before  these  gigantic  armaments  became  the  madness 
of  nations  Protection  was  dying  out.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  it ;  there  was  no  temptation  for  statesmen  hard  pressed  for 
means,  nor  occasion  for  designing  monopolists  to  pretend  that 
Protection  stimulates  industry,  and  so  increases  the  production 
of  wealth.  Our  own  protective  system,  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  arose  out  of  the  wars  which  closed  in  1815.  The  pro- 
tective system  of  the  United  States  arose  out  of  their  gigantic 
Civil  War.  The  protective  tariffs  which  are  devouring  the  vitals 
of  the  Continental  peoples  are  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  the 
wars  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Some  of  our  self-governed  Colonies,  it  is  true,  have 
followed  the  evil  example  from  mere  imitativeness,  while  others 
have  not  done  so.  In  Australia  we  can  see  the  rival  systems 
at  work  side  by  side  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  side  victory  will  incline, 
while  India,  under  the  stimulus  of  Free  Trade,  has  astonished 
the  world  by  a  vast  increase  in  her  foreign  trade,  while  other 
nations  have  seriously  retrogressed. 

So  long  as  these  Continental  armaments  last,  there  can  be 
only  increasing  debt,  increasing  taxation,  and  consequently 
increasing  Protection ;  and  this  will  go  on  until  something 
happens  which  will  cause  the  nations  to  cast  aside  the  bandages 
which  now  obstruct  their  sight,  and  exorcise  the  demon  of  war. 
Unless  that  happens  they  must  sink  lower  and  lower  into 
universal  bankruptcy. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  presented 
with  a  problem  in  which  the  conditions  are  reversed.  They 
have  no  war  expenditure  to  speak  of,  yet  their  war  taxation  is 
kept  up,  the  result  being  an  annual  surplus  of  25  millions 
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sterling.  What  will  they  do  with  it  ?  Up  to  this  moment 
their  surplus  has  been  spent  in  the  redemption  of  debt,  and  so 
the  money  collected  has  gone  back  into  circulation ;  but  now 
they  are  on  the  point  of  paying  off  the  last  bond  which  can  be 
called  in  for  three  years  to  come,  and  the  question  arises  what 
will  they  do  in  the  meantime  ?  for,  if  some  remedy  be  not 
quickly  found,  and  applied,  a  currency  crisis  must  arise.  The 
Protectionists,  however,  have  not  been  idle.  They  have  used 
every  endeavour  to  get  internal  taxation  reduced,  so  as  to  keep 
alive  their  enormous  tariff ;  they  have  gravely  pretended  that 
their  shores  are  undefended,  and  they  have  voted  as  much 
money  as  they  could  for  the  fortification  of  their  harbours,  and 
for  an  ironclad  fleet  \  and  they  have  discovered  that  twenty-two 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  Civil  War  there  are  more  persons 
entitled  to  compensation  for  losses,  or  services,  in  that  war  than 
there  were  on  the  morrow  of  Lee's  surrender.  They  have 
done  everything  they  could  to  cause  the  dissipation  of  this 
surplus,  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  it  continues  to  increase 
with  the  increase  of  population,  and  it  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  every  day  that  a  death  struggle  between  Free  Trade 
and  Protection  must  soon  commence  in  the  States. 

The  result  of  that  struggle  is  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences,  not  only  to  the  Americans,  but  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  involves  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  example  of 
the  United  States  as  regards  Protection  has  been  pointed  to 
as  an  instance  of  the  prosperity  which  attends  the  adoption  of 
that  policy.  Those  who  reason  thus,  however,  confound  the 
cum  hoc  with  the  propter  hoc,  the  example  being  worthless 
because,  if  we  look  at  the  condition  of  other  nations  which 
adopt  Protection,  such  as  France  or  Russia,  we  find  a  different 
result,  which  shows  that  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from 
the  premiss. 

The  coming  struggle  is  one  which  will  be  watched  with 
intense  interest  by  the  civilised  world.  Should  the  States 
adopt  a  Free  Trade  policy,  so  far  as  that  may  consist  in  some 
moderate  reduction  of  duties,  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
would  result  in  getting  rid  of  the  surplus,  and  they  may  be 
driven  perforce  to  still  further  lower  their  tariff  until  practically 
it  protects  but  little.  Should  such  a  policy  be  adopted — and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  struggle  can  end  in  any  other  way — it 
would  be  productive  of  far-reaching  consequences.  The  effect 
on  the  nations  would  be  electric.    The  militarism  which  now 
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weighs  them  down  would  be  burst  as  by  a  shell.  It  would  dis- 
appear, and  with  it  would  vanish  the  demon  of  Protection. 
A  new  era  for  mankind  would  be  inaugurated,  and  at  last 
Cobden's  dream  of  Free  Trade,  Peace,  Goodwill  among  nations 
might  become  a  reality. 
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